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FOREWORD 



Information presented in ttete document was coHeclBdf in conjQnction||ipRb9 '^^'IP^' 
Institute of Education sponsonKlitroject entitled, Ex^vneBtial Learning: ^^^m ^d Qp^eiir 
The thrust of this project was tto^Mtentify issues in eweniential learning tngd to ciev^tcip gdMrifves. 
for the implementalioiTeof such magrams. The study antaiied an extensi^iPBvlew 5f tie lltarSttfr^t 
and a field survey. ctf-eMBmplaryesperiential programs it was felt that pnfl|rafn mfornaatiaih*' . 
collected during t lBB^hjwn utatian of the Issue statemeMsand the guldelnvs wDtMdwbet)f tntefMt 
and use to practithanws^and poircy makers. Thus, we Irawe prepared Ex^mi^ntiai Learning: A 
Primer on Programs a&an additasial r^ource for individuals seeking ejwnpiui ,v ^'programs anst ^ 
effective policy in-the^ld of envBriential education. . 'W 

The Primer Include s a descpwrtive ov erview of progrgm s catalogued Jft^ ttip ciflOfc ^ _ 



experiential learning. It also covttains a collection of papers on approaoiriKfcaii3flicv''^inaii^g 
written by spokespersons repraenting a cross section of programs. Finally, piw j gn gtii#||ftve 
coUocted abstractsof ^rty exemplary wojects. These are directed towated ad iwMiiisivjrittiMlio •Te 
developing or adaprting experiemial learning programs. 

• * 

''The National CevriBr is granaiui to the many enthusiastic experiential eduOHlbGE^ j 
contributed insights iniormattam to this project. Space limitations preclu(l«tffistnnj«t 
ccfntribuiors here. M»% of^^wn are cited in the context of 1he document. .Wenwish w tlw* all 
directors, coordinator*, and aftudents \^o guided us in collecting aral assessSapmYmnwtioin. 

Mary Klaurens, Urpjii^ersity of Minnesota; Tom Owens, hJbrthwest^Regional Fmtuwti onal 
laborafory; Marcife FrtlWiJmarw Columbia University; and Harry Silbewnan, Uftyeartycof California 
assisted in reviewing awd rewmg ttte Primer. We appreciate their tonstructive^LUiiiiiiiawiii . 

Recognition is cbaBMSEoiB -^ose who edited the diverse contributions and tcr^tey ^rwrnen 
who typed several ^iigiMaj drate. 



Louise Wesson' IsartcctovNBdged for establishing and maintaining cbmmunicatiDn with the 
experiential communiiiir and ^^sreparing this report; Richard Miguel, ProjecLDiraEapr. , 
Experiential Learning: ioBoes'tffc GuideliTOs project for guiding theaieveloprwnt ori»i« V 
document; and Ronald BBucktiam. NIE Project Officer, for his guidance anP'^upport. 

• Robert E. Taylor 

. ' - Executive Director 

The National . Center 
in Vocational Ed 
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l^or structural purfboses, these programs have been organlzjM vndtorseven categories: 

• Genei^|iA/ork Experience 

% .Emplc^ent, Training, and Eduicational Motivation Pr^^m^ 
^ Expeaence^Based Acacf^mic - ^ — 1- 

• . Career Exploration 

• Appremticeihip 

• Supervised Volunteer yVprk 

• Cooperative Vocational Work Eapehence 




tries. They were 
eis?cribing a 



No prpgrammatic implications shomtd t^e ascribed to the 
developed as a ^ategy for organizing^inwieldy amounts of #ilormat< 
compendium of-^rograms. * . 

The programs included in the overvMew ane representative" *^he range of experiential 
learning optibns currently awailable tc Mxnjth. 



CfOfMMtlve Vocattonal Edi 

The cooperative vjgcatiohar education model has to so 



t served as a prqtotype4or all 
school affiliated work experience^programs. Thie first formal«>^ program was initiated in 
Massachusetts in 1900;jn T977, 595.7?p students were involved in cooperative vocational 
education programs. An analysis otisj!ls^llment by occupational :area follows. 




Agricultural Education * 
Distributive Education ■ ^ 
Health Occupations - 
Consumer and Home Economics Educatioh 
Jrade and Industrial 
chnical Education 
Qftice Occupations 



Cooperative Education 
EnroHment-^1977 

36.419 
.. 210,825 
30;2€4 
42,826 
140.064 
8,514 
125,857* 



•PreUrnina 
Year 1977f HE 




Draft, Vocational and Technical Education, Selected Statistical Tables, Fiscal 
Office of Education. 



Bpqg^&iM eckucation is a process utilized in many vocational programs. Students 

«Ucnig1^tisfacd|^ m vocational course work are directed to experiential placements 

^latimiTiplenrieniiAeii^ activities. High school participants tend to be juniors and 

^u\^r^^hn^h^mmdRfinP.d their career plans and who have, through classroom instruction, 
mas tered the ruiHNients of a cfiosen occupation. 



Qo^op'SlucieHts typically spend two to three hours per day completing acadejmic 
i»«iiMi|Brrtents/tiw|^ per cfay in vocational class, and two to four hours daily^ at the work site. 
Hig(ji|8ClTOO( ernilfees receive: credit for job site experiences as long as they\are involved in an 
^rffHiped vocatiiAl^ course. Often in programs where enrollees receive one uarnegie unit for 200 
'§tioti*spent onri^ job, 90 hours of classroom instruction are worth one such unit. Time at the 
^oiiPislte rnay^^^^fcfrom student to student relative to the individual's academjc load and the 
■enrtptoyer's neeBJfchools generally specify the number of cooperative work experiertce credits 
acceptable for^'ttHi'ftjIfiltment of graduation requirements. 



Teaclrer-conBirnators instruct students at the school and arrange for appropriate placements 
in the communim^ Some instructors make community contacts and arrange placiements during 
the Sttmmer, ui li aai ^re aflTotted time during each day for site development. Codftfinators 
communicate regaiJarly with employers to assure coordination between classroom and work site 
activities and to nMnitor enrollee progress. 



Teactier-coaardinators often arrange for students to interview competitively for training site 
positions. Particaaterly in disJribulive education courses, enrollees are trained in job application 
and interviewing skills. Co-op students are generally paid entry fevel wages arid progress through 
the salary schedule with other employees. - ' 

Cooperative work experience is essentially an opportunity for on-the-job instructiorj. The 
quality of the |lacement is critical to the development of the enrollee. Local Sidvisory conimittees 
composed of business and labor representatives often assist coordinators in developing 
appropriate training sites. Such committees are federally mandated for all local education 
agencies vocattmnal programs. 

Comprehensive funding for vocational education cooperative programs is provided by the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 and 1976. It is difficult to isolate co-op program costs 
from those incurred by th^ general secondary vocational program which average $257 per 
student per yeaif. Student salaries are paid by the employer.- 

' Estimates of program impact vary. Adams and Crowe (1977) report an 80 percent related job 
plaeemeVit rate for graduates of vocational co-op programs. Walsh anjJ Breglio (1976) suggest a 
70 percent.^verage,.and Lewis asserts that 50 percent of secondary graduates find employments^ 
a f ieid relateSnio their vocational training. Most successful in securing related employment &fe / 
those trained in clerical co-op programs. Graduates of postseccyidary vocational programs are / 
less exploratory in their career preparation and thus more likely to' pursue ongoing employmeyit 
in'their areas.of vocational training. / . * 

Cooperative Vocational education implies a cooperative arrangement between the school and 
the employer; ikn arrangement designed to reach the follgwing objective: that students will fee ^ 
better pj^epareB both academically and technically to participate in the labor force. In this/tera 
when youth tinemploymen(lsVampant. vocational education presents *a viable option greasing 
the transition from school to work. ^ " / . 



Employment, Triiinihg, and Educational 
J ^ Motivation Programs 

Nlotivated*by)a concern for burgeoning youth unemployment, the f i iiipinKigggernment has 
spansored, over the past ten years, numerous programs designed to proMNMploymer^' 
traintagand etiucafional motivation for young people. The majority of tlwiii iwiiiyrams address 
tlw. needs' of out-of-school youth and those from disadvantaged backgroiiflRK'-fnepresentative 
iflirrlc experience models cohsidered in the formuJation of our guidelines mnsriiie Job Corps, the 
• Cakreer Intisrnship Program (CIP), 70001 Ltd., the Vocational Exploration Program (VEP). thi 
■fcgtlborhood Youth Corps (NYC), and various CETA sponsored prdgranre under Youth Employ- 
omHitanG^ Demonstration Projects Act. These progran;is incorporate paicf leaipftoyment with ah 
«MlBmic component. With the exception of CIP, which was recently abosfbed'isy the Philadelphia 
FitMic Schools, all ar« federally funded.. ^ 

70001 Ltd., a distributive education program for high school dropoims age sixteen to 
tvnenty-two, was originally underwritten by the Thom McAn Company and the Distributive 
Education Clubs of America. However, in 1978 it received $792,138 (67 p^cent of its income) 
from a contract with the Department of Labor (DOL). . ~ . / 

Job Corps, initiated in 1964 underline Office of Economic Opportunity, and later operated 
under DOL auspjcesr has recently been revived. The Neighborhood Yaltfr Corps, a DOL under- 
tal<ing, provided jobs for primarily in-school youth. T-he Youth Employrwit and Demonstration 
Projects Act (YEDPA) effective August 5, 1977 and incorporated upder CETA in October, 1978, 
iriitially provided $1 billion through DOL to support experimentation and evaluation efiforts 
directed at ascertaining the most effective delivery system for providing training and employment 
*r youth. V ' ' 

It is estimated that 2.5 million young people between fourteen and twenty-one are curri^ntly * 
seelcing* employment. YEDPA legislation will create jobs for 400,000,* Job Corps hopes to serve 

. . 90JD00 by the close of the 1979 fiscal year. 70001 will place approximately 4^000 youths in 
unsubsidized jobs this year. Federal programs will provide employment for only 15 percent of 
adolescents seeking work this year. The vast majority of those will be from disadvantaged 

^ backgrounds who fall below the 85 percentile aci^ording to DOL income standards. 

Youngsters are recruited through high school counselors, the U.S.'Employment Service, 
juvenile court officers, and through the media. Length of involvement varies. The Vocational 
Exploration Program, contracted by DOL to The National Alliance of Business and to The Human 
Resources Development Institute of the AFL-CIO, is currently a summer-only operation. A typical. 
Job Corps enrollee participates for 5.5. months of training. Enrollees in the five YEDPA projects 
maintain particfpation for an average of one year. 

Employment opportunities provided are generally in the public or private nonprofit sector. 
70001, however, specializes \jt\ private sector sales and distribution jobs. As public "agencies h^ve 
become. saturated, federal project directors. are being encouraged tc'evaluate the feasibility of 
soliciting vy^orl^ sites in the/private-for-profit sector. The goal of all programs is to prepare 
enrollees to eventually obtain nonagency sponsored employment. 

Federally supported projects generally include a counseling component. Young people are 
screened, evaluated (for example, to qualify for the CIP program candidates must read at fifth 
grade level), and intefrviewed regarding their career plans. Coordinators attempt to place students 
in positions that reflect Occupational interests. CIP counselors repart that enrollees initially 
describe two career goals: (a) the job they wou^l'd prefer in the best of all worlds and (b) the 
otfcup^lion XheyJeel they should realistically pursue. Consequently, enrollees now participate in .. 
two cbn^bcutiv0^^experiences--one in each occupational area. 



Young workersVre paid minimum wage. Checks for in-school youth are often distributed by 
the school. Participantsin some VEP, YEDPA, and Job Corps programs are also pard minimum 
wage .for hours spent in the classroom, . , ? ' 

High school graduation credit is granted for participation in many employment and training 
programs. Credit'.is generally awarded on a-per hour basis bosely referenced to the Carnegie 
unit requirement, i.e. 200 hours on the job might be worth one semester credit in a district where 
90 hours in a class would yield one credit. Affiliated academic programs are often conducted by, 
certified teachers aad credit toward eventual graduation is awarded at staff discretion based on^. 
s,tate curriculum specifications. Their appears to be a trend away from graduation requirements. 
70001 speciarrz» in preparing enroflees to pass the GED exam. The General Educational 
. Development exam provides a more direct route for the student and a less bureaucratic optior^ / 
for the agpncy to provide high school equivalency certification. - 

Program co9ts per student vary according to the extent of service provided. NYC irvvolvement 
generally implied simply twenty hours of agency-based employment per month. One supervisor / 
placed and.coun^feled (perhaps once a month) 200 enrdllees. Job'Cofps on the other hand is a . 
residential program req^u^^^^ extensive facilities and an in-house staf^F. NYC cost per-stu.dent- " 
ran-as low as $80.00 per month, assuming that the enrollee's'academiq needs were served by the/ 
public school. CIP, which mcludes a highly structured academic component, spends $2,732 per 
student. Lo^al 70001 programs invest approximately $1,200 per year to-place a young person in 
an unsubsidized job in the private sector and to tutor him/her for the G.E.D. Finally, Job Corps 
average's^an outlay of $6,800 per person year, to provide room ar^d board, vocational training, 
cfassroom instruction, and stipends for young workers. 

Federal funding requirements have mandated extensive research and evaluation 6f the^e 
programs. Results indicate that under the best of circumstances projects can deliver 
employable youth. In 1975, of those Job Corps graduates availeible for placement, 62 percent 
were employed, 25 percent returned to school, 5 percent chose tt^e military, and 8 percent were 
not placed. Seventy-five percent of 70001 participants in 1976 were still employed or were 
furthering their education one year after leaving the program. Ninety-one percent of those 
employed were in full-time jobs. ' . 

. The recent YEDPA legislation should make a significant contribution to our knowledge of 
what factors contribute to the success pf job training and educational motivation programs. Until 
this information is available, existing projects will maintain efforts to have a positive impact upon 
youth unemployment and the higti school dropout rate. 



Experience-Based Academic Programs 

p<perienae-Based Career Education (EBCE) is a concept initiated by the National Institute of 
Education and developed by four regional educational research laboratories. It is a 
comprehensive community-based educati6nal program through which participants earn academic 
credit for basic skills and life skill competencies in a community setting. The EBCE'experience 
features academically focused .'nonpaid short- and long-term dareei- explorations. Students fulfill 
graduation requirements in EngJish, science, antoinath as they interact with adult worker/mentors 
at job sites such as newspaper offices, laboratories, and computer firms. Before embarking on 
one of these ^experiences, the studBQt^draws up a learning contract with the EBCE coordinator 
specifying which competencies are to be gained at which site and through which processes. 

$ 
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• ' The Appalachian Educational Laboratory has designed an activity sheet as a learning model 
for all projects. Project Planning Packages provided by the Far West Laboratory enable school 
districts to translate EBCE activities inio cr4^y\ for high school subjects. An extensive bank of 
> EBCE learning Materials is available to the coordjnat6r as he/she assists the student in 

organizing the acaciemic component. jOn-site involvement can v^ry from' one day to three months 
per site depending on the competencies to be gain'e^l there. 

. • • ^ ' ■ ' * " " 

Students involved in prototype EBCE programs spend approximately eight to thirty hours week 
\at ttie school conferring individually with the coordinator, atte/iding workshops with other EBCE 
enrollees, and perhaps using facilities such as the library. The remainder of the week is spent in the 
Community completing projects and interacting with adults. The emphasis there is on acadeTnic'and 
" personal productivity, not economic productivity. A few districts have modified the model to meet local 
needs, such that participants may spend two to three hours daily in EBCEand the remainder the day 

• Jn the regular program. 

In the majority^of cases, with the exception of Far VVesif^High School in Oakland which is 

- totally EBCE, programs operate as a school within a school. Students can-tal<ecourses-1h rough 

^ * the regular high school program and some enroll \q community college courses. 

After enrolling in an EBCE program, a student completes several career decision-making 
seminars. They evaluate careers not only in terms'of training and responsibilities, but they also 
/ (Consider the lifestyPe and values implications of various occupations. They are encouraged to 
^^elect community learning sites which coincide with their career interests. The emphasis is on 
career exploration rather than career commitment or occupational skill development. 
. ^ ' 

Participants are not graded but are evaluated via a certification portfolio. Procedures have 
been developed for translating' evaluations for college registrars and interested parents. 

Fourteen thousand students are currently involved in EBCE programs ih over 150 s.chool 
V districts. The U.S. Office of Education has funded demonstrations of EBCE with Vocational 
Education Demonstration funds, and YEDPA/DOL funds earmarked for in-school programs may 
bemused to implement models for disadvantaged populations. 

■ -9, 

Career Exploration Programs 

i - , 

Career exploratron programs such ^ the Executive High School Internship Program tEHIP), 
, the Academic Internship Program in Charlotte, North Carolina, the Community-Based Learning 
^ Program in Pennsylvania, and the City as School Program in New York, prjiUe career 
erxploration options for studefhts who want to test their mettle as adults anoMfamine their ' 
aptitudes and interests in real work settings. Students engage in work experiences during or after 
^ school tim^, receive academiic credit, and are not paid. Programs vary in the extent to which they 
offer a complementary academic component and in the length of time students invest at any one 

• jol? sitQ. 

^>The Executive High School Internships Program was initiated in 1971 by Dr. Sharlene Hirsch. ' 
and has been adopted by thirty school districts. Students of proven ability participating in 
Executive Internships (in sofne dlistricts the program is funded with jgifted an(|talented.monies) 
are excused from regular classes for one semester to spend four days each week shadowing and 
assisting^an executive-sponsor iji the community. The project coordinator and interns cohdugt 
weekly seminars at various placement sites at which intern^ share experiences, hear speakers on - 
management, participate* in personal growth experiences, and expand their community 
awareness. , • * 




A partiapa^ \n tlip Charlotte /kcade>nic Internship Program plans fiis/her^ork experience. * 
with the.ass^^^^^ fd^fcher-spAnsor selectfed by the student. Students generally select 

; teachers "frortt^^^t^^^^^ to internship experience. ' 

Experiential iear^^ ^ ' . 

CbhjrnunityTBased- Leaning ProgFahrr participants spend an entire semester in placemeq^s 
s;felecied ifPl^ of 500 community learning statipns. Participating schools 

deternii no Which %udeft^^ enrollments will be eligible. Usually seniors ojf all -ability levels ■ 

are ef)gi^^^ Ohe school has enabled eleventh graders to participate. Students spend fgur days 
eaOI^-weeK attbelr^l^^ stations. They maintain their enrollment in requfred cfassesat school, 
' but attiendincfir ri^quir^ments a^^ waived. Eac+i participating sphool deyisps its ovyn unique system 
* Qf student in-scho6l;attendance requirements and out^o'f-schOol responsibilities. Oh the fifth ddy 
. particlF^nts their home schobl. Here they attend to ongoing academic respbnsibHities 

and attend seminars: the seminars are designed to enharice the learning from their placetrieats. . 
SViwj;rTars deal with topics like human interaction, decision making,- productivity, chains of • # 
. command; motivation. and expectations. Daily journals provide aipersonal link between each 
student agd the teacher. The studeot-teacher ratio is sinrfilar to that of the participating school. . 

. .^{.udpnts self-select wo rfc: experience options available through Brooklyn's City jas School ^ 
(CAS) fJ^pgram. A catalog! of ppportun^ is issued to students;each term: Individuals report to 
the job dn the'fi/st day of the term,. much as they would report Jo. a.p^ass.. Where limited positions 
afe 'available, students compete thrAJugh an interview for placemen^. At some bites academic* 
learniffg activities -atre integrated that these experiences.yield participants credit in English, 
. science and other depaftmental areas. \ ^ 

' /Ag'jajn.thes^ pro^^ are designed for motivated, though npt necessarily academically 
'taterUed, situd^^ are not paict wages, but receive creditor their work experiences. 

*; Credit is prorated hourjy qr is ba^ed on the extent to which academic activities are integrated 
thework experience. M:pAS,.where'the class/is:the j9b and vice-versa one credit is granted -for 
7Q,houre of irrvolvement. Afeadetnie Internship participants involved in career exploration earn One 
credit joF 150 hours op the jobr. EHIP,sludent3 receive creditequivalent.tp wh'at they would have 
earned^had they been in^chool that semester. 

■ • ■ * . • * ' ' ■ ■ . • ■ • • 

. With the exception of CAS, these prbgrams are somewhat selective based on the assumption 
that participation requires a self -motivated individual and on the reality thfct cpmpjstition for . 
:lihii\ed learning sites is sometimes stiff. Executive interns are selected through competitive 
lf)Lterviews wrth participating executives 

Most programs pre supported by advisory boards composed of local business and labor 
pec^ple who assist in the learning site development effort. Policy makers generally have a local 
Orientation anci support flexible, individualized arrangements. 

Supervision res^pnsibilltiea die bhareiJ bucauae no pay la involved expectations tend to be 
more r^flQCtive of jsjudents' needs trian of eipplbyee Jemands Coordinators maintain qontact vvitfi 
empfoyers not so mpch to monitor progress, but to assist the £,tudeni in evaluating and beneftiting 
from each assignment. Goal§ are related rnoie lo career exploratlof> and transition to adulthood 
than to job-skifl development, 
« ■* 

Because such programs arc .^z ... .oi^.i i , « juukJs a it* jiffiOiiii im ootim^io Ui^ 
iiufiiber of students involved in caft;^;* cAploratioj n. ^Uel^ Two tfK, uaai/d five fiuridrea yoi.ng 
peopletiave been Involved irj Executh ^ Hiyfi boii.Mjl lnlerj»ariip-» i ocal pr»>)aci5 such aj if mi i.. 
the Charlotte-Mecklehberg a>da. plac<; \bO 2oO t>iuJtJiia al leami.iy sites each year 



. Expansion , of some prog rams is rrihibited by limited student participatiorf, a situation! that ^ 
re^sults.fr?^ the fact that the type of individual who participates in this set of prol^rams iaijsually 
. :. CQllege bbfUhd. A student wjth such aspirations is often preeccupied with fi^lfilling college 
. ^^ requfrements to the exclusig|i of work experience^options. Funding has been a limiting factor, but 

• * currently vocational educatibh funds ^re avaiteble for exploration programs^nd school dis^icts 

experiencing community pressure. for career education options are more willing to underwrite 
, . projects with local funds. * ' c • ^ 

W0 will probably note the expansion of these career exploration models in the near future as 
. serious students anticipating a competitive labor market become mdre cpncerned y/ith career 
planning. , . - 

'\ ^ Apprenticeship Programs 

Apprenticeship programs are the result of voluntary cooperation between labor, nrianagement, 
schools, and government. Two tiUndrecJ and fifty thousand wbdjers are currently involved in 
apprenticeship programs available in 350 trades. The Bureau of Apprenticeship Training (BAT) ' 
promotes, facijitates, regfsters, and, to some extent, regulates the development of apprenticeship 
opportunities* To qualify for 'Apprenticeship placemefit an individual should be between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-six. BAT has no education riequirement for eligibility, however, specific 
unions have") and still do require either a diploma or G.E.O. 

In the past year, four pre-apprenticeship programs have been initiated by the Bureau of 
KjApprenticeship Training in Cleveland, Nas+iville, New Orleans, and Houston. Participants are high 
wbo, in the tenth and eleventh grades, were enrolled in vocational education . 
cla^i^s. Students attend school and work at a nonunion job site, four hours daily. After one year 
fhey receive six months credit toward the four-year metal trades apprenticeship. Students are 

• paid ^minimum wage. Presently they do not receive credit toward high Siphool graduation for their 
wqrk experiences. 




According to standards set forth by the Buieau of Appreruiceship and Training (DOL) for 
registered apprenticeship programs, an apprenticeatile trade is one that requires a minimum'of ' 
2000 hours of on-the-job training and 144 hours of related instruction, over a period of one year. 
Most fraditionial programs usually have 6,00QJiours of on-the-job training and 432 hxDurs related 
instruction (four-year program). ^ 

A young person not involved m d pre-eippieDticeship program would either apply for training 
through his/her local apprenticeship training committee or locate an employer-sponsor with a 
need for apprentices. 

Generally applicants quahfy fdr pidcc/noni by t^ir^y the Apprentice Selectiuf. lest Battery 
specific to. the chosen trade. Afttjr qualifying, tne candidate applying through the apprenticeship 
training committee is interviewed by a group of employers and journeymen.* Once approved by 
the committee, th^ young person Is placed on a rated list to await an appropriate apprenticeship 
opening. 



'Generic term 



TVaining sequences span at feast one, and usually no more than five years. During this period 
thd-apprentice works full-tkne and attends related classes either in the evening or durinig release 
time from work. Related instruction within the context of uniop-managed programs is mutually 
agreed upon by upions and employers. Tuition for apprentices is generally paid by an employer's 
training fund. Prescribed courses 'are frequently offered by cortimunity colleges. Many " 
apprentices, like those enrolled in'building constructroh ^apprenticeship programs at the 
Community College, of Allegheny County, receive credit toward an associate degree for their 
course work, but they do not receive credit for their vyork experience. 

There is great divefeity in apprentice^ship options and this -brief overview is by no means 
comprehensive but it does suggest that pre-apprenficeship endeavors and cooperative programs 
involving unions and community colleges houl great promise for future collaboration between ti.4 
labor and public education sectors. ^ . 

Supervised Volunteer Work 

• . ' Community service, a traditional area o> activity for youth, is emerging as an effective and 
popular experiential learning model. All sectors report benefits when this delivery system is 
adt>pted. The community benefits when needs, otherwise unaddressed, are met by students. The 
school profits as its pul)lic image is enhanced, and young participants benefit as they acquire 
career di/eetion, academic credit, and experience in contributing. * . 

Students are released from classes to volunteer with various public service agencies. The ^ 
credited service option draws many young people who would, otherwise not have had the time or 
initial inclination to volunteer. The experience also provides participants the increasingly rare . _ 
opportljnity to interact as contributors with adults 6ther than parents or tegphers. Generally a 
tandem empr^asis is given to career exploration and community service. Participants pften<locat6 
and develop their own volunteer projects. Most programs include a weekly seminar component as* 
a forum for career plar^ning and the discussion' of social issues. ' " ' , 

Two organizations active m promoting credited volunteer service for students are the 
Nafional Commission on Resources for Youth in New York City, and the Natibnal Information 
Center on Volunte^rrsfti in Boulder, Colorado. 

The Do Unto ouiera Profcim (DUO) in Vermont is an established, service-based experiential 
. learning program. Students in grades nine through twelve may choose to invest one semester of 
full-time work in a community service project. They are released from classes for the semester 
and are given equivaler^t credit for their volunteer activity. In many schools, such as Champlain 
ValleyWigh School* over half of the student body participates in the program Although any 
studept^may Enroll, partidpar^ts tend to be second'semester serriors because younger students • 
are often /bound to sequentially offered academic courses 

Before embaiKlfky ^jn a acrvK^o ^oinoialoi Iho UliO applioadl inuSt 6liL>frHl a \)\<x\\ lo d lOvloW 

board, composed of sv.ho^i conrinn.niiy me!hi>eiii The plan must indicate what Will Le 
accomplished and how botli the studera and the v.omriiunity will benefit from the aotivny 

./laiJlUy of volunteerisn \\\ livrdual scno< ic/wiite DUO to the exteni that an inieresteb 
faciilty inember is given lOloased time lo .a i.Kiif»cite vcfunteorb and to monitoi fo.ums in wtiu.h 
sefviofc related oaieer lionj* aiivJ oOfuin.j.i (y <ioUon coficerns are presenled and discussed 



The qcademic-based,;split semester is another service oriented experiential learning model. 
Jhis model assurties community involvement as a required component of/core classes such as 
biplpgy, Social studies, anql home economics. StujJe.nt^ spend one half pif a given semester in 
cte^s studying foundations and facts. During the remainder of that terrn students do volunteer 
work:$t content-related sitps such as public health labs/consumer protection agencies, and day 
care tenters. In such settings young people are exposed to situations that legitimize their 
academic experiences.' Academic credit is awarded for projects that relate course content 46 \p 
work experience. ' • * - 




Other unique school-based community service programs are the May Project, the Yoij 
Tutoring .Youth Program (/TY) and a Denver-based community rehabilitation program. 
Churchill High School near.PittslDurgrf! Peni;is9lvania, 3n graduating seniors invest t^^Vionth of 
M,ay in full-finle voiunteer Work at various co<nmufiity agencies. Volunteers with the YTY program 
provide regukrr academic tutoring for younger students on a one-to-one J^asis. Tu/o^ receive 
credit, and sometirnes pay,, while tute^s evij^ence academic gains worl^ing with mentor/models. 
Finally, buUding ponstruction students at Denvei;^^ Manual High School have s^bdessfully 
undertaken^hS renovation of blighted neighborhoods as a paf^f of a Credited experiential learning 
project. . / . / ' 

Work experience in a community service conteAi can yield satisfying ^litcomel for the 
community, the school, iafhd the young participant. If employment options for youth in the private 
for profit sector continue to decline, communi.ty organizations may provide ygung people - 
signiffc&nt opportunities for work experience and personal growth. 

r 

J 

. „ . General Work Experience. Programs 

The general worfc e^^perioce df^iion evolved to serve 'the needs of two sets of individuals: the 
ir^dependently employed student vA/ho could benefit from an opportunity to reflect on a work 
experience in the context of a eai eer course, and the young person "stopping, out" of school who.*^ 
wanted to maintain an affiliatfon with the home school and earn credits through interim 
employment. Ideally, tlie students* work experiences are related to career goals, but this is -not 
always the case. Map'y^oung people learn employabilily skills working in restaurants or gas 
stations. Primarily, »the general work experience format is designed to help the student gain work 
experience, to begi^n career plannirrg, and to develop' responsible work habits. Program5 are 
diverse and reflect the needs of local students and the avaifa^^lity^of community resources. 
Caifornia has published statewide guidelines for the de^^elopment of the general work experience 
option at the secondary lev^l. Antipch College and Northeastern University^have served as 
models for postsecondary yepitures in work experier^ce education. Often, th^ college level models 
are referred to as co-op programs Howeyei. because^ thay do not emphasize occupational skill 
training as does co-qperative vocational education, we have categorized these college programs 
under the rubric of general work experience 

- At lijvlngton High S^hdol in hicniofa ouni a an cnipioycd youth interested in earnmg 

work experience credit Contacts the work experience coordinator at the career cepter and, with 
the cdordinator. c6mpl)4tes an' occupatior.al self-evaluation andi selects one job-related, 
self-improvement objective The coordinaioi vit>its the work sU^to certify it as an appropiiate 
station, and to describe to lh.e eM^piuyci prograrn't) purpot>e and the student-employee's stated 
objective. Once a week the student with a cjru(ip of cruployed peers, attends a related class 
session which might include paitici^ diu. i ./) d oaict/ interest cvdiuation or a discussion of a real 
fob related problem At the close of ih« .,i Mu;aicr tfu; ooof JifKitui again visits the work site to 
assist tfife employer in dSsessniy ifu Junl'i, pM/yrc>i) tuvA/uu) f.i.i hei yodls One cooiJiMaloi. 
may l>e responsible loi' supervise kj ./jmJ .(iuLiing vycv Kly sca jions for 125 onrollees 



1 



At WaVl^ngtbn High School in Portland, Oregoti, employed students can earn worn 
exfterience credit by completing a series of job/oareer activity packets available in the ::areer 

. center /Vfter obtaining employment, usually in a field related to a cluster, the young paerson meets 
with the work experienbe coordinator to sign a training agreement indicating that he/she is 
iotendjng to pursue worK.experience credit. This agreement is also signed by the parent and job 
supervisor or employer ffhe individual works on the series of packaged. career related materials 
on his/her own time with the assistance of the coordinator, when necessary. The coordinator 

< maintains contact with the work site, obtaining a progress report each grading period. When the 
stiident completes the packet and the agreed upon number of job^site hours, the coordinator 
consults with the employer to determine the appropriat^grade. 

.All 1,200 students at Antioch College in Yellow Springs, Ohio, participate in at least six, 
three-month work experience co-ops in conjunctions with the pursuit of the bachelor's degree. . 

* Antioch^maintains a year-round program. Students invest tvyo quarters annually in onrcampus 
academic course work and two quarters^in field site work experienfce. The college maintains a 

^ staff of ten co-op faculty coordinators who are responsible for developing job stations in Specific 
geographic areas across the country. The co-op office ma^ntains^a regularly updated J is*^ of : 
available work stations. Students generally rotate between academic and co-op quarters. During 
t^ie on-campu§ term they select a co-op placement appropriate to their career plans or to perhaps 
geographic or avocational interests. Coordinators interview students before placement is ^ ^ 
confirpned, and visit 4hem at the^ield site. In addition to descriptive reports, two written 
e\<a|uations are submitted at the end^^f the work experience, one developed collaboratively toy the 
student and the coordinator, and one^^rom the employer These are placed in the student's 
'permanent file. * 

The "general work experience" format is attractive because of its flexibility^. It responds to the 
long acknowledged need for a structured work education^rogram to complement the work 
experiences of independently employed students. It also provides a tjiinsitionary option for those 
"stopping out" of school to participate in the world of'work with an eye toward assessing 
potential occupational goals 



POLICY MAKING IN EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION 



The policy rnakmg process in experiential education varies as much from one situation to 
another a^ the proems themselves vary. Similarly, there are many approaches and 
reconrrmendations that c^n aid policy making. Campbell and Associates^ define "policy" as a 
decision thaj g.uicfes future decisions or one that is referred to in subsequent actions or 
deliberations. Their definition is amplified by that of Bauer who indicates that policy 

... is in all instances reserved for those parameter shaping acts which are taken most 
^* seriously; whiifh are presumably most difficult to arrive at, and at the same time most 
*. . :,dY^icult And most important to study ^ 

'^yVe'wec^ interested in discovering how policy (as defined above) was formulatefa and used in 
ex^e:rfential education. We asked individuals who were thoroughly conversant vvith an experiential 
education prpgram or program type io share their insights into policy-making processes, 
gui(;lelines,'and actors associated with their programs These individuals and the programs they 
Have written about are; 

Joyce McSpadden, The Academio inteiji^fup Piv/vjicam ^ 

Paul Dube', The College Venture f^'rogram * • . . 

JoAnn Duperrault, jhe Executive High School Internships Program 

Dennis Savage, 7000/ Ltd - 

Jack Goss, The Hampden Colinty Manpower Programs 

John Swann and Beverly O'Donnell, Recruitment and Trainir>g Program " * 
Gail TrapneJr, Cooperative Vocational Education Programs 

Gary Phillrps, Walkabout . . 

^I^on Nelson, Experiehce-Bdbfcu career tuucaiiou 

The following are the. descriptions oi policy m^King processes, guidelines, and participants 
provided by each of the above authors 

r 



'R P Campbell, I ... w^... jz/t/ . ol ot 

American Schoofs (Co\.. bh. i 1 . .ju, . p \i u 

'H Bduer. " I f)e bluu, wf ^ r . ■■■ » , - • •ivH.i,M i > .^li.jy ut Put' , 

> nation edUcd by R A Bautj tx.\ / h I ,^ . u Yuih t ,',cs 1968), p. 2 



17}e Academic Internship Program 

JJoyce McSpadden* 



\ Guidelines- that currently govern the Academic Internship Program have evolved since the 
program's somewhat spontaneous inception in 1975. No time was formally allotted for 
preplanning. Elementary and Secohdary Education Act IVC objective and evaluation requiPenlents 
haye provided genei^al directjon far policy making, but guidelines have essentially been developed^ 
collaboratively by participants and the director. 

Origihaify thelnternship experiences were designed for students at the Open High School 
which is^ component of West Charlotte High School. By the second year.v we discovered that the 
program was popular wjth conventional high sch66l. students. In the past three years over 600 
students from four of the community's senior high schools have completed internships. | 

Flexibility af^ sensitivity are keys to policy making in an experierttial education program^such 
as ours. The basic structure of .the operation is fairly simple, and the ability to adjust, -modify, or 
change tools as the prograop^goes along is irpportant. For example, a brochure was^developed by 
the end of the first year, a sound/slide show^the second year, and student intern apd 
community sponsor handbooKs by the third yj^r. All of these were effective in recruiting new 
. sponsors and 6xplainir]g the program to community and educational groups such ds parents, 
civic and professional organizations, students, and educators. Community sponsors, students, 
teacher sponsors, and advisory council members have helped to develop and revise current 
materials being used in the program. 

0 

v Beling sensitive to the oeeds of various groups is important in a program such^ours that 
do6s not fit a "conventional school mold." For example, having parents sign their 'ap^>FQy*^ on 
student applications is important since ^eing in the program means that students would be 
moving about the community after school hours and would sometimes need parent support for 
transportation needs or for having a late dinner. Sensitivity is also critical as one works with some 
community sponsors who wish to set up highly structured and preplanned internships before 
taking a student, and other sponsors who would rather take a student intern and "play it as it 
comes*' with only a few basic objectives Having a policy flexible enough to accommodate both 
extremes benefits the piograiii Most interhships are designed individually. For example, a week 
working with the staff of tfie Srnithsoman would be completely planned and implemented by the 
teacher sponsor. 

Where parallels eAi^i v^iut ibj^Lj. ^« i. • ^ wit. ^i^.iia. )/wh. ^ >iou«j lu iho tnioiMuhii* 
program For exaQriple. iMefnt*nip''i.oL,s au; l a^^c j u.j nouik^ iO\ credit One hundreO l.ny 

hours on an internship tiquai;^ oHc unit y 

\ 

Basiodtly. whuit I .J (r , ju. .. 1... , ( , 1 I..,. I 

iiiaKe change^ either (TiJcipc ui<;. ju , jr i. I ,.i ..u * . nhei iiu,i\'iJ(i£.io i.>» (y/'ou(,j 
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The importance of the Advisory Council cannot be stressed enough. Members cart be 
molders of policy as described above; and they serve as a sounding boarcl for airing id^s \ / 
concerning policy. The group is also one of the most important public relations tools of an * 
ellfperiential education 4jrogram.. This role is vital to building support in a community for loc^l ^ 
acloption o^ the internship pr9gram. There are twenty-five membiers on the Academic Internship ; 
Program Advisory Council including community sponsors, parents, students, and te^chfer 
sponsorirThfe chairp^qn is with the local utility company, which sponsors a riumber>af student 
interns each year. The^A'fivfeory Council recruited over 100 letters of support for the Academic. 
Internship Program from parents and community sponsors. These were sent to the chairperson of 
the board of education and school superintendent. Council members, also called boa/d members, 
made presentations oh behalf of the program.' 

« 

*^Some of the major problems ^e have encountered with the Academic Internship Program 
Include: ' 

1. Involving teaorier^pyjisuib lu d yroaicf dcgiee witti u\e program when they have no'i 
^been ''relieved of any teacht.iy responsibilities in order to sponsor student interns. 

2 tvorking wiiri an n.^ ludbinyiy laiyui nuniUot of biujetit applicants each year witfi onl- 
two intern cooiJinatois 

3 Avoidiny uyci :>ciimciiio ^A/u(Kniy Uio i n i mi H ty CuuiJ beoome a problem. TK S 

is not a problem now mht r»jpefully. with*tfie growing number of community sponsors, , 
It will not be 



Holding fiequcni la.. i.,, ...iw^mo and maKiny vibitb during internships This task is 

difficult due to the sivrall sl.iff f or the most part, tfieir thne must be utilized to place<^ 
student:* V 

\* . 

hiauiiny ihui ..i,iJoi\i wiu.Jiaw^i idle lb nidiniained iiomeiimes, when a student is 
Only eanjing eiacti e oredil ana does riOt need It, the student doetf not see the reason 
for making sure Me/slie ear. is at least minimum credit (forty hours) for his/her* 
Internship experience / 



Medstiii.ij iwKMdlly Hj,; a.-viJw. pcibwi.ui £4nJ £»u(.ial yrowih which. are part of the 

internship program 

linprOvincj inlujiati* I u.. , . . .t,, tliu n»aiMOiiua(n u\ Iho oUucatlOridl bySlcni 

Tflis coulci fiave a pu:a.'e it /ii..;tn;o t n iic./ne of tfie abuvt. merVtloned problems 

gciio'iul <,l ...... ..ii ,11^ .A.^. I i maJw. » W.jU. </\.nJt tkUny Uic pU/yidlh aio iiolcd bcK,<>v 

I ho A(.v..J^HtK Inu.... I.., I .... I. .» Scleolliij pn.yy»am bct^dliSe m05>l qf Ihe 

inte.nsh.pi lak^j ^ £if( ;<?c/.ji*h s I JOl fiours \ \) ?refOfe students participaung a<t. 
usuitlly dbCN/c a\.eragc in jMlity an i Mu>tivatiOf\ i>nK,c. "they are not getting out vt class 
Tf^ere lo not jnucfi sici ;ci iny J(.,» it; > tjdcii inici .1 Hjust huve a teacher sponsoi 

o» It.*., I ui, .1 t.. J. . u.» . . ).4^^v>j> and ^ i,., 

{\\i'Af ln«ct njhipu b) « <i h . | > 
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3. Parents really support the program because it » so practical. For e^^ample. some - * 
students have changed their college choices they found out they did not want ,te 
go into nursing."" 

4. Eveluation instruments indicate that teachers amoparents observe benefits o^nJ^^ 
program that students did not realise themselv^ (See page 15 of the Second An r>s;al 
Evaluation Report, July 31, 1977.) 

5. Community, sponsors are constantly impressed with fh© quality of student interns. 

6. Community sponsors say they participate te-maintain coqtact with today's youth, 
improye the image of industry with young people, and keep their eijployees on their 
toes by giving them the internship situation in which they must explain and teach their 
wopk.to others. ; 

7. Using the 1976-77 participation figures and the very conservative-rate of $6.00 per hour, 
a cost benefit analysis shows that the community contributed $78,162.00 toward the 
education of high school students during that year. 

%. Thp local Chamber of Commerce placed the Academic Internship Program on its 

priority list for 1^78 which resulted in obtaining hnany more community sponsors for 
, . the program. 

9 Although not an obje^uve of trie ptograni, !-«53)trishrps have opened the door to many 
exciting job opportunities This summer stu^^s vipnl be working in attorneys' offices, 
computer programming operations, invest^l*^^^banKs. medical off ices.: etc ; all positions 
areihe result of previous internships " 

There are many success stories involves a student who. in her last two ye^rs of high 
school, had several internships working with mentally retarded children.^Each Internship seemed 
to bmid on the fowner experience, finally culminating \n a three-week internship at one of the 
state institutions located out of towrn Althougli Susan was accepted at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, a goal tor many high school students in this area, she chose Appalachian 
State University for its very excellent program In special education, an area Susan wished to 
pursue as a result of her internship experiences 

Near the end of her fust beme:.u.. di App^idchian, Suban walked into the class of a H(oies60r 
with whom she hoped to lake a couibo cdlle^ Introduction to Mental Retardation'* during the 
second semester. Beginrnirig a major in one's Tirst year was unusual. 1 he-professor was 
administering a test which he dsked Susan to sit down and take. He knew Susan had pauicipcatcJ 
in several internships with the mentally retarded. Susan made an "A on the test. Although the 
••A" was not needed to prove how valuable the internships had been lO this student, it was 
surprisine to many that sfie had ij.4ined so nuK.h m academic knowU^dge. 
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Two objectives 'femphasized by the Academic Internship Program are: 

' • To provide opportunities for high school students to explqre areas of academic or career 
interests through the development of internship programs within local governmental and 
civjc agencies and organizations, businesggs^industries, and with individuals. 



• To establish positive relatio^hips between thelinternship program and the school and 
] the community. ^ 

^tlw goals trtiat the internship program seeks to accomplish are: 

I ' ■ ' • 

• developmerrt of^ood work habits . ^ 

• personal growth 

• strengthening) of commt/nication skills »i 

• awareness ^ the community s vast resources and the world of work 

■\ 

Basic Facts 

* Student intern. The student intern is a hiyi. ochool student who has elected to lake a porti 
of his/her educational program outside the clas^iroom with cin approved community sponsor fc . 
the purpose of exploring a career option or pursuing an acaaemic study. ' , 

Community sponsor. The community spon^jor is the person who^either Individually or with 
his/her agency, organization, or business agrees to assume responsibility for the student Intern's 
learning experience. 

Teacher sponsor, irie teacher sponbor is ihe high school staff member whom the student * 
intern chooses to evaluate his/her internship experiences and assign proper academic credit. The 
teacher sponsor also he^lps the student intern set worthwhile objectives for his/her internship and 
determine requirements for evaluation Usually, the teacher sponsor is chosen from the academic 
area most closely related to the internsnip experience. For example, a student working in a , 
chemical laboratory would probably choose a science teacher for his/her teacher sponsor. It is 
the interfi's responsibility to see the teacher sponsor. Thje student iritern should consult witt" 
his/her teacher sponsor once a. week during the internship. These conferences, a diary or journal 
which the student may keep, and/or classroom presentations made by the intern along with the ^ 
community sponsor's evaluation heio the teacher sponsor in his/her role of assigning proper . 
apademic credit. 

Intern coordinatoi The inioi.j coordiridivx me person in the \Oi,a\ school staff who arranges 
the student's internship by flndiiig me approp.iaie community sponscif. Other coordinator 
responsibilities include monitonnq me internship. wt)rking with the student Intern, community 
sponsor,' and 'the teacher sponsor to see tr^at dil requirements and objectives are fulfilled: and 
conducting seminars. 

^ Academic credit. A,,<io^mK. wjcju Io k,..,. . i u..v.o(jinj lo uie nunu^or u\ hovilS served during 
an internship. Studer>ti> are /lOt ,.)aiJ bui dCiuloi.iic credit i^ earned. Credit can be counted as 
elective or required o/eJJt jepcndiny or trie tippruval ot ihe teachpr sponsor Forty hours is the 
minimum amount or tune K>f cin internsri I, iti most i<tif oitant that the student intern Keep a 
record of his/her noprs anJ thai he/st>c itsv ,\j ilu;be houi:y with his/hei community bpofisor. 

kO \\ >inll ..I Cfo.lii 

/5 hour a . unit ut credit 

150 hours I unit ot credit 
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-Tfagse figures correspond to the number of classroom hours, required to give course credit;^ 
'Aca<lemic cr^it is assigned by the teacher spoosor in the qcadfemic area most closely related tc^ 
ihe internship. (See role of teacher sponsor above.) For example: 

/ 40 'hour§ internship with the CJty/County Planning Commission = 

^ ' • V4 unit in Social Studies elective— Governn^ent. , ' , 

J 75 hi^jrs internship in nursing at \ hospital = ^ ' ^ 

. unit in Caree^Exploratibn-^Nursmg 

Seminars. \ll student interns are asked to meet in semir^rs vyith other interns, the internship 
coordinator, and/or teacher sponsors. These meetings^give tne intern art oppo'rtunity to ask 
questions, discuss his/her own experiences with other intefns, and receive help to make the 
internship more meaningful/ v * / 

Logs. Interns may be required to keep a loy iq-stKJV^the Ifeacher spon^r as par^of the 
evaluation prqcedyre. Logs should describe not onl>^activities, but alsa personal reactions to the 
internship. . ■ , ^ 

Evaluation procedure. Community spunsdr and student intern complete evaluatioias of ,eech 
* other at the end of the internship and review them together. The community sponsor trails 
his/her evaluation ^o the internship ofrice ^nd the student intern gives his/her evaluatron of the 
sponsor to^he intern coordinator. Evaluations are given to the teacher sponsor who awards the 
proper academic c?Bdit. ^ 

Student intern presentation. lniernt> inay p^are a presentation of their intern experiences as 
part of their evaluations Their teacher sponsors^^jll help decide who the appropriae audience wil 
be. An example would be a classroom presentation such^ a talk or slide show.. 

■ 7 

Intern's role. Depending on the miernship objeclivps, H te intern j pay spend nl^t of his/her 
time working with one resource pernor) within an organization, several persons in a variety of 
departments, or in a service role jnternship such as at the Center for Human Development where 
the intern works witli boir^ tf^e staff and it^e clientele. ^ 



Whatever shape; mo imcMjShip IuKu^ ::»lnderrl iri't^n should icrncnrber. 

\ liu. oiujoni li. jtwi .ii me Wo. I. ii.; u, oH.ipie ciciical work of to be a "go-for." 

d Hopefully o .. i.jp v»jii I i iHiH her \A*rlh uppoi h oserving, 

performing, haruJo .>ri lasi.s utltMAliru^, mcetlnys dr.d bein^ involved in llie decisibn- 
maklny pn., .tio::) 

, Ttio- n.u.i.. .1 i-s ....h. , * 1 ii.ilol, 1. i .i.c hoii any 
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B. Student talks pv^r l^is/her reasqnfs for having an internship with the intern ^ . 
coordinator. 

C. Intern coordina.tor reviews the student's commitment and resporWibility in having an 
internship/ - ' j 

Community Sponsor Contacted ^ 

' *■ * ' • 

Mntern coordinator explains thgJ^ntecO prbgram. 

B. Com'munity sponsor is invited ti/particfpate in the Academic Internship Program. 
Interview ^ 

A. Involves the studerjt intern, cunmujiniy 5punsor. iniern coordinator, and teacher 
I sponsor if possible 

B. ..Student and bpijf»&ui iv.oi iheiV coiiipauDiljty 

C Objecttves anJ dolivilio^ um the imIcmi^Iiim diu cupelled out by commurjity sponsor 
and student intern. - \ 

D Hours, scr»aJulc dnj . v-r-"oii;jiiii^w of t^uiJeni uucffj cue established 
E. AOdderriic Inicf h^iiip AyioomcMi ^Kyjin; is ht^c^jn 

Conference-wlth Teacher Sponsui * 

A, StUdeiJt oufjltiolb Icdcher b^^ono. j 

8. Teachei sputlouj"i«\/ievvo <jbj«oiivoo ^jkJ taciwiUc^ uf mteiwiship induing chcuiyes., 
additions, etc 

C. Teacher a.t.j -i»niv...i sioVujv, o./ciivJaUwn ^jrij«.,eJiiic, keeping a log. making class 
presentdtion 

L) l\\ts aiDOmti J , . i» ...J. . ni I. i <'<i ii> oiilabllol luJ 

E Giadiny i.. ..i,.., i 

inii^rnahlp In f^t /^|ict»tt 

A ijtuJonl inlcii. I . • . tuol . .i i ' ' ^" 

once a week/ 



) r ai I y f;l uI^Ik. I . 

Sponsor teiaol. ii ; i 
^ . Inlci f idhi^/ JC. • .ii i.ii. 

o . '...'I Jin tl^n \n .11.- Ic. 



Evaluation Procedure 

A. ' Community spoi^sor and student intern^complete evaluations of each other at the 
end of the internship and review them together. 

B: \ Community sponsor and the student intern mail their evaluations to the internship 
. office. , . * ' 

C. Evaluations are given to the teacher sponsor. 

D. Proper 'academic credit is awarded. 



Intern Coordinator^ 



Teacher Sponsor biudent Intern ►Community Sponsor 




^ < ' <' The College Venture Program 

■ Paul Dube'* * 

. Venture is Floose consortium of liberal^rts colleges in Newtngland and New York 
organized to j^rovide Carper counsefitig and off-camptus placement for the students on campuses 
of these states. .. ' - ^ J ' 

/ Venture's genesis wa$ aiig73 visit to Northeastern University by the Director of the New 
England-baaed Braitmayer^oundation. He was interested in providing ^ome ot the benefits of 
Northeastern 's jc6operatjvaeducfation plan to students enrolled at traditional .liberal arts colleges 
in New England. ^ •* ^ . • ^ 

These' campuses contained a nufriberof restless students who werfe/^stoppif^g ouf of college 
•'to reconsider-their'^presefit and future lives Ttiey seeryed uncertain of their pu/pOse in,college, 
unclear-about their future careers, and unconvinced of the personal usefulness of some of the 
best academic, programs in the country Situdents were seeking new reasons to continue their 
education., through academic and careei incentive's. Because o\ the increased cdmpetitiOh for 
graduate programs, more of the graUuait-s of these colleges, were seeking work.upon graduation 
and firfding itdifficult to obtain The college advertised argument of*the economic advantages of 
a liberal education was losing it6 force as the competition for promising entry-level jobs increased 
everywhere in the nation. Another factor in the flig{>t of some students was the«imple Urge to get 
away from what they felt was an enclosed and isolated world 

^ With assistance from foundaiiofi yjants and payments from the colleges, Northeastern 
organized a staff to provide the services sought by Braitmayer and the colleges. The 
Boston-based Venture staff developed an extensive job-bank, they traveled to the campuses to 
fyieet^and to counsel the stud^nl;^. and to place those who sought work experience in off-campus 
■employment opportunities. ' ' . 

In the ?our-and-a-ihalf yeaii. Jijjnuj wi.ioh Ventujc ha^a worked with the member colleges and 
universities, its impact on the campuae:. has been widely felt. 

Venture has helpeJ iv/^^i ^.alojjuiioti k,\ CiluUcfil^ on Iho Carnfjusea 

1. Those who h^i,>aio j m (I. . . , juiiLiii.H. .tt.d Careej ouunachny and remained on iho 
campus 

2, Those wlu, i..>jk . HI . . i .ijeei . <Mjj»a<,n.iy and c»i^»< went off canipucj 

to worK 

Deans on «vejy o^inpus i.. , i j . ...» ,i .^ijh an oiuOoniu Jid .,,<i »oavo ihu oarT^pus 

for v\(ork. the Venture visits cciujt; I / c ^\xa. i iheir academic prjgrarf»ii jno career 
objectives In terms of their plar^s .ifU;f y/. duatiori Vl.ose who took leave for a semester or aiore 
of -work documented their experi.:iioec All had njw/e confidence in their decision-making ability, 
more than half received reinforcement ihoii ttsfilauve caieer chtjces; rriany recejved new 
career direction, others learhed the vamc A a l.btMal aiti* eJuctvtion. many learned about care>6i 
opportunities along with the ed»/caiiOfi af>^l <)^f»c(itJfi, t it. .^uirenuj/ it;, noedo'd to enter those 
careers 



yn\ Kiassaci.u .el^ 



f " V' tfi th^ 9figinar proposal, NortHeastern suggested that -an advisory bosfrd., consisting 

^.ptf^fap^ tl;ie participating;campuses. tie,organiz(Bd ■to pVoyider a direction , 

' IbMViftHtUJEe' t'ha^^^ ofjts members. The advisory board repre^eTitativeSlbame 

^ from tWp*^^^^^ d^ans or associdte.deaa.$-Of the colleges; fhe h9mainder werb 

■ i^' dllrectprs^^^^^^ offices. The group met for a full day, four to five times 

; duping! tftd afefifleirite yo^lr to ejcchange ideas, with- each. pther and with mertibdiis of thfe Venture 
\ sl^ffv .tli^^ ^ne^tfhgS served as the prime vehicle tp aclvlse Venture of the directions .the prpgram 

■ '^V^rshoi!^ ^' ■ : . V ^ 

\7 > byitrl^ the pfeiriod iif which'tbe colleges were invited to join Venture and in the eariy£j?tages of 
',\ytherp^^^ preparaition, a Humbfer 'of defdisiofis^were made which in effect became. initial ^ 
• P/QOram poiicy',.^An agreement was d^sig^!ed to spell out the responsibilities and expectations of 
.;^ Nprtljeastern an^^ fhot-would participate in Venture. We also organized the pperatfng 

^vV pr^Pd^ could be determined for the proposal andjo further 

• 'clarity iquestiohsj^j]^^ pf tR'e;,preSldents:Had. Four years passed befare^any. substantive change in 
a; .^ pdkjy jand goveVnifft^ ( '.'''/ 

' iir'' -'^ * 

, Whrfe most pof^ii&s anti procedurQp. were in- place by.the tirne Venture started, there were 
./ delaiJs yet ttrbe setb.^d invtjro.eari^ * 

^ a — - — —. ■ — ■■ — • ■ ■ — — ' • ' ' — •— • '■ - .... 



Reghrding^'student recruitrgent. it was decided that students would be recr'uited through 
.tbe deans' offices and the faculty, ^ahd by annponcemepts in student newspapers. Later 
Jt^gs fountJ that as\more sfudents^feturned to tlie campuses they generated th9 most 
[eftective pfelblj?;ity. " . . 



.■ ' ' 2;*;^''* In thitiar discus on the campuses, we were told that stoidants were not mterested 
,p >, jn paid^p6^tibns. As this advice .as inconsistent witli bur experience at Northeastern 

* and that acquired, through^ consulting on other canFjpuse's, it was dficided to develop 

'r both paid jolps and volunteer experiences that would closely resemble full-time • 
\ S. internships. This turned out to be a good rrxove" since all students wa[nted paid 
experiences, and in fact about 9Q percent of all placements are paid.: 



3; • It. wars agreed' that members-of the Venf^re staff would visit the campus on an average 
of three times ^ach semester During these visits counseling would be provided to help 
students focus bh. why thgy wished to leave their campqses, and to help- them 
. determine the n^turfe of the. experience that would meet their goals. 

■ . V' 

4. . EmjDibyers-.an.d students themselves would evaluate' student learning and persorfai 

* growth. Copies of evaluation instruments are not attached. Ll.q|ortunateiy, with rare 
> exceptions,, Vienture was economically unable to provide direct fdllow-up on the 
campuses, arid college staffs had little interest in providlri^ it. 

5. -^. ' In tjime, all colleges made^^i't possible for students to edrn credit for Venture experience 

learning, but ftone were enthusiastic about it. Little was done on the campi^es (with 
• the exception of Colb^ Gdllege) to implement a method of grianting credit for work 
learning that was acceptable to the faculty: Even if it had been academically feasible, - 
* V there was no ec6nqmic.i;3ceati\)e to the Venture sta^f to grant this credit through 
. . Northeastern. ' . ^ 

6. At' the first meeting of the Venture advisory board, a set of guidelines to assist stu.dents 
In participating in Venture was submitted to the members. Shortly thereafter, these 
guidelines, were implemented lafgely in their original form. 



WhileJ^ohhdasfidtn^ aski^d to organize VenturSTjy a group consisting of former presidents 
, of the Cbll#j|6S and Trie mJSiers of the Braltmayer FoundaUon, the deans of the c^lteges whtrjoihed ' 
wcNTe not strbn^ily cornm^^ to the concept of Ventujr.e. In the beginning, tliesi yiews tended to • 
. iriterfe/tfwith commuriications. While th^entune staff viewed the bi-monthly meetings as an; 
oppbrturtity 'to exchange ideas freely; thp college representatives were either mildly critical of our 
efforts or' cohnpletely acceptingi^As^we discovered later, they did not feel -confident in offering 
• suggestions in view of Northeasterh's long history in cooperative education and^ther forms, of ^ 
^ pff-fcarhpus experience programs. Further complicating communications was the awareness that 
in thef first few years almost all operating expenses were raised by Northeastern leaving the 
colleges with little feeling of equity in Venturer. f 

Another difficulty, arose concerning the career developnrient aspect emphasized by the^ ^ 
director as. a result of his Northeasterp experiBOce. Colleges were generally ambivajent about • 
integrating career education in thfe liberal arts cijrriculum. (Student comments and ojher input - 
Ol)tairi0jd|. in' seminars have always tended to reinforce the pareer emphasis.)* 

Desprte the appearance of a lack of mutual interest, the benefits of Venture in terms of 
students' outcomes l<ept most 0/ the original colleges involved.' Furthermore, Venture became 
rfiore efficient. Costs per student placed decreased, from- $2060 in the first year to just over $700 



in th6 fourth; the ratio -Qf students placed improved flrom one in six of those Interviewed to bne in 
three; arid the number bf students placed rose from 77 per year to almost 300 in the fourth year. 

. . The colleges were also more influential than they recogn^^ed. For example, while we could 
* V^aye readily added a number of less selective colleges that would have improved our cosi 
* "effedtiveiifess, we agreed to recruit and accept only^jjoHfeges similar to the initial group (a group, 
of colleges which in itself is selective). 

After the first tvyo years, the colleges had to assume an increasing percentage of Venture's 
operating cost's. Whrle Venture annually published its cost* information tor the colleges and made 
' it l<npwn that foundation support was increasingly difficult to obtain, the membership paid little • 
'heed. Venture-to them was an experimental proqram to which they were not yet committed. In the 
fourth year the colleges had to pay th^ operating costs with Braitmayer paying the other half. 
This development required almost doubling the memb6rshipfees ana a number of colleges 
withdrew. - . ^ 

We had l<nown that some colleges were not entirely committed, but this abrupt withdrawal 
. was unexpected. Only a short while earlier many had seer;ned supportive of proposals to expand 
.faculty involvement and to further integrate Venture into campus offerings. The enthusiasm of 
their students for Venture and the substantial improvements in program efficiency had' 
encouraged the colleges to explore these steps. ^ 

Thej Venture administration and that of Northeastern concluded that some hard decisions had' 
to be made concerning the Venture Program. The presi^dents of the remaining colleges and the . 
Vice Provost of Cornell were invited to Boston to meet with the'president of Northeastern, the 
director of Venture, and two foundation directors involved with Venture to determine its future 
character. " * * - 

It was decided that Venture was too important to the colleges and their students to let it die.. 
The presidents decided that Venture was a program of the colleges and that it was appropriate 
formember colleges td accept direct fiscal and policy responsibility for it. Additional members 
would be sought, with the a^istance of the colleges, to maintain the program's cost 
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efjfectiveness. Shortly thereafter bylaws were dravyn up by the director to^reflect the new 
, governance system and were sept, to the presidents for their approval, Venture would continue 
^iinder the aegis of Northeastern for one additional year. 

At this time member colleges have almost completed their reorganization of Venture. Funds 
needed for program operation will come enli^rely from the college budgets. Colleges' will be , 
. responsible for the counseling and' placement of students/Publicity will be a campus 
responsibility rather than-a jplnnci^ncern. Job development will either be contracted to* 
Northeastern or a staff will be hireo^directly by the colleges for this purpose. 

As outlined in^tbe bylaws, a director will continue to eafablish the directiqMi of Venture, but he 
or she will be appointed annually at a board meeting of representatives of the participating 
calteges. We belFeve this new organization more truly reflects the structure necessary to obtain 
' the' member c.oilege§' involvement and commitment., Lil<e individuals, collegers must gssume 
responsibility for their" destinies. ^ b ' ^ • - 

The transition from an experimental model to an operating program whose direction and 
costs gfre now in the. hands of its users represents true institutional change. While the colleges are 

hesitant to embrace career education they have also come to realize that t ^eir students (and the 

. parents) are'asking for more than the traditional liberal arts curricula which the colleges^offered 
in the past. 
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The Executive High School Internships Program 

JoAnn HJnter Dupperraulf . 
Neiiriy^^^ and Mfented juniors and seniors from twenty-severi^cFipol districts in 



..ejghteeh stati^^^^^^^^ about organizational leadership from the top. These students serve as 

Executive;Hjgh to business executives, hospital.'and government administrators. 

newspaper editors, teMision producers and direptorsi' judges, attorneys and social sfervice 
;* directors/!pn Mbbatica from regular classes for ia full . semester, they are immersed in the worjd 
' of organiiza^^^ how decisions are made, and earning full academic credit in the 

process. They work as administrative assistants wilhout iDay. They are not used in a clerical or^ , 

"go-for" capacity.^ ' . ' 



Beisides the excitement of their placements, which extend full-time Monday through 
* Thursday, the interns also^rtt^nd Friday seminars on management, administration, and decision 
' making. Adapted from the Harvard Business School case study approach, the seminar curriculum 
• emphasizes problem solving, and includes outside speakers and occasional on-srfe field trips. 
This *'blue jeans" day helps foster solidarity^4fT^the group and builds cohesiveness which 

— averGomes-the-faGt-that-interhs-are from-differ^ent-high-schools in dissimilar-sections-of-the 

dbunty. Archrivals often become best friends and college roommates because they are both 
' 'interns. Alumni often come back to visit on Fridays if their schedules permit. At our last — 
Christmas "home-from-gollege" alumni party, we went back six years. \ 



Xoordinitors are initially prepared for their assignments through a week-long National 
Coordinator's Training Academy sponsored by the parent organization, Executive High School 
Internships of America. Dr. Sharlene Hirsch is Niltional Director. » 

Recently transferred to San Francisco frortri its originaJ New York base, the national office 
provides training' and ongoing technical assistance to participating districts which) have paid . 
$1,300 per year to belong to the Executive High School Internships Consortiuni- jConsortium 
members j^artibipate in national training conferences, receiye program rnaterjals. coordinator's 
bulletins, and ifisurance for interns. In conjunc|ion with their affiliation these districts agree to: (1) 
fund:^ full-time coordinator position for the program; (2) release students full-time for 
particrpation in lieu of class attendance; (3) provide optional indj^perident study opportunities; (4) 
award a full seniester^of academic credit for participation. 




The bdordinator's manual, cbnceived and copyrighted by Dr. Hirsch. contains detailed 
procedures with appropriate bacK^up materials. Ongoing follow-up. site visits by the director and' 
an annual national workshop for coordinators are all part of the natiohal assistance package. 
When a local school board agrees to implement the program, the foregoing policies from the 
' natrbnal office must be accepted. This provides program integrity, no matter where the program 
is instituted. Minor changes in mechanics, better ways of recruiting students, and improved . 
methods of operating the program are decisions left to the^cdprdinator. However, such decisions 
are always made within the large framework of national guidelines. 

A kij[, "The Completp Model fpr Practical Program Development," is ayailable to districts that 
want to piJot the program without joining the consortium. Districts satisfied with the piloting 
experience mav then affUiate with the national program. 

*JoAnn Dupperrault is coordinator of the Tampa, Florida Executive High School Internships 
Program (EHSIP). . 

■ - • . A . 
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To my knpwi.edge, none of pur programs has a policy maklng^group or advisory council. The 
coor'dinatcir^Insw^^ superintendent, to the gifted division of exceptional child 

educati6n^,'ot.jo3thfe^ ^ 

I wdCild attribujte thd'tfuc^j^ the Executive, High School Internship Program to three 
factors; ,(a):Coprdinators diriSiEfi and implement their own programs, (b) coordinators maintain - 
. personal sponsors, and (c) interns are enthusi^istic a^nd willing- 
to inyest In this form of alternative education . 

In the spiring I. rBQmU juniors from the county's ten high schools for the.folfowing fall. (Our 
. pro(gtam;invpl<rM^ will have to recruit again for spring during December,land in tHe 

fall, a student t© coordinator ratio of 25:1 is average. In the spring^the ratio runs approximately 
35:1 This 13 true nationally and could be' the result of many features: ''At last, my senior year," 
"But, it's football seasbn,*' "I don't wjiSnt to .g1vQ up. physics and calculus,;'- "Vm taking a college 
advanced placement course, and if I have to give up half, I would rathpr it be the last half," "I am 
the new president* editor, chairperson, etc. and want to get my. committees underway,"' "I don't 
want to be a^repntry student; I want to finish up th6re and then^j|he program.". The fqregoing 
are the biggest problems a coordinator faces. Students generall||TO not want to leave school and 
7fprgo-^the-best-year-of-their-llves,'' and the faculty definfi^^^ 



■ self-reinforcing, star pupils. Spring interns are easier to recruit, and after Christmas, senioritis* . 
; s^ts io-r^^ - ' ■ \ , ' ' 

Using data processing printouts. I look at I.Q. and achievement scores based on grogp tests- . 
administered in the tenth grade. I compile a list of potential internship candidates and ask the * ' 
■guidance department at teach sch&ol to 9rrangfi.an-xipp6rtuniJtyJat me4 meet with these 
students. At such meetings I explain the concepts of the program to approximgtely 703 students 
from a countywide junior class population of 7,830. * ^ I . ^. 

I return to each school and talk with those students who indicate they would like to learrl^ 
/more about the program. These student^ are then invited to a countywide meeting where all 
* prospective interns can talk with current interns and some alumni to get the "real Ipwdown" in a 
chaotic, but effective encounter. At that time, prospective interns fill out applicatiQ.i?s sfnd sign up 
for individual interviews. All candidates are potential interns, and it is almost entir§Ty^heir 
prefereVice that determines whether they ultimately enter the proram., I dq my befet to help" them . ' 
opt forthi§ opportunity ^o|a lifetime. ■■ ^ - ^ ' . " : 

We meet with* fal 11 nterris just before ' ^ 
Secondary Education and our local. 
Counseling. Parents' concerns are 
' .thai interns make better incoming college students betsl 
sensitivity, ability to make decisions, set priorities, arid^cope. • 



Sponsor interviews begin the third day of the semester,. after interns-h'aye p^^ 
orientation on interviewing, resume wjjiting. appropriate dress, shaking lTan^s, e^Q^^^E^^ 
are scheduled per day at 9:0.0 a.nj* l^fiOO a'.m.. 1:00 p.m.'. and 3:00 p.m. ^n interh riiayt^^ 
as few as three or as many as teH interviews. Intern^are encoura9ed«1b include a cross sedfiBn of ^ 
options; tha! is, not all law, television, marketing. After group and individual interviews, sponsors 
will rank order their choices. Two weeks and approximately forty sponsors later, the interns then 
"Vank order their sponsor preferences. I then match sponsor and student requests. Sometimes we 
revert to a second choice or. in rare cases, reinterview. 'Sponsors are notified and interns begin 
work the following Monday. 
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The initial Fridjay s^rN islshow and tell time for interns. Thetir comments relfect a giddy, 
culture shot* for the realities of the world of work. Students are generally most surprised and 
Impjressed by the consistehf pressure on their executive/sponsors to make critical decisions, with 
access tb only limited information. Interns watch these people cope successfully with major 
problems an^ varieties of people. Through example and practice interns learn to 

communicate, to motivate, to lead, and to produce. 

In the nieantime students have had seminars about what to expect.qn the first day. We 
suggest'that they. make arrangements to have lunch with some fellow interns to help with first day 
-jittefs or panic. What should you expect the fir$t vyeek? Hbw do you get along with the secretary, 
(who gets left behind while you go to the staff and board meetings or out to lunch with a 
vicerpresident)? . * ^ 

Perhaps, after college, our interns will again enter the world of work, will remember their 
nrjentors, and will be able to use a portion of what their sponsors taught them about interpersonal 
relationships^ While our interns are involved in career exploration, they are basically learning to 
communicate, to motivate, to lead, and produce. That is what we call success. 



Basic Facts about EHSIP ° ' . 

• The program requires a personality willing to take risks. * 

• Interns must initiate their learning and withstand ambiguity. There is no secure school 
setting with bells and A's on tests. 

• Interns tend to outgrow conversation with school friends and begin to talk to their parents at 
the/Jinner table about subjects which they are amazed, to discover the parents know quite a 
/6it about. ; 

u 

• An intern is treated as an adult and expected to behave like one. • 

• Of all interns in the past six years, 99.4 percen] say this was the most beneficial aspect of 
their education. Also, now they know why they are^going to college. 

• Coordinators can have an easier time recruiting sponsors than students. ^ > . 



■}■]'■'/ ^ Urryerown*' , 

naaprpfit cor(^(?r^tlcPti that offers a program of preemployment 
/-^^^ ^^cl rnotivational activities^o sixteen to twenty-two 

. :yeiu^ 70001 ao^^n\f\i^hfes\Xs tasks pcirjfi^rily by aiding ipcal, county, and 

>^stSte^g^ local communities thrpugh awards to | 

V6^V^ U^. in turn Provides trainings-technical assistance, quality 

; rhaterials ancl'nation^ I ^UpPcrt to the local 70007 administrators, ^; 

""■-■^ r^V/'ri^;iv^^ ^ ' ' . -V; ' , • j . , ' . ;• 

\ Efi||uift^^ one program sit^ I ^ i^Kwigton^, Delaware, ZpOOl now has thirty-seveh 

V Msrtes jri^sixtej^n^^ of*th^ (vrc^rflrm l^as been occasioned both b^^the fact th^t- ; 

the^e are few pr^^^ which focus excjiJ^ively cpn aid to high school dropouts; and tttfe fact that ^ 
ZOpOf^iiaii hefped over 70 perpent of the yt^iirS^ l>^^PIe to retain their jobs for over ninety days- 
BecaMSe Wages 4rQ Pj^M/n^^ by a public Jglegic-y. but by a private -employer, the cost of a • ' 
. piacement is less.than^O percent of the ^\/efa^e national job placement cost, this hf^s also 
cpntriberted to 70007's wide acceptance q^fi^^ " ■ 

' Perhaps.the most significant aspect Of 70Ci 's Prograrn concept is that the- Seventy Thousand 
idne Career Association \SEVCA) helps tH^ school dropout with strortg negative affiliations 
develop into a positive successful high ^t^ocjl ^i"<)pOut, . 

The policy problems experienceid at /(?Oc?f are no different from those that arise in a single 
neighborhood program,* or in a nationwide fi^t\Aork Of programs. T^e magnitude may be greater 
in the latter, but the implications for lrnp^ti^tc>n Programs are the same. The caveat which 
precedes any discussion of major policy-^Tfaklr>g issues irran educational program is.thjs: the 
little policy isjsues are as demanding of a sx)|jtjti9nas the major bnes. This Is a topic which caa.fiM 
volumes. Suffice it here to say that if a>pn^^nri adminsitrator does, not pay attention tg such 
policies gjs rbterbffice memo pecl<ing orcf^^ e^pel^h^t responsibilities each individual will have fqr « 
particular students, it is unlikely the progf^rr^ ^ilKsurvlve long enough to havig major policy Issues 
to discuss. . V 

The ramifications of administering 7^90? h^v^ brbad- impHcations? This article attempts to 
fpcus qh three areas: (1) the problemsxif ^^id Qrov^th of an emerging program, (2) the quality of 
service considerations which arise when ^ ^iri9^® successful program attempts to expand. &nd (3^) . 
the ever presen.t spectre of funding sourc* ir^^luerice on program content. 

In. addressing nhe issue of rapid progf^ni e?<f>^nsion; one must recognize that it is the l.ogic/f I 
. extension of energy from any innovative id^oi . 1^ wh^t you do is good, you and others are excited 
;about it. and everybody wants to do mon^- At T^OOI the'^growth of the program nationally is a 
point of continuous policy discussion. O(i*h0Cpne Mand, there are veteran staff and members of 
the original bpardNOf directors who remeifik^ertt^fe P^ins of program implementation. They want 
the program to remain small in order to r^Uirt^^^^'^ndly family atmosphi^re within which the 
program was nurtured. On the other hanci. \e r&w^r stafif came, to 70001 seeking a part of ia 
growing, nationally-recognized organizatl^^f^. In b^tw^en are the more recent additions to the 
board of directors^ In spite' of having little ' ^iv^^titiert the past progra/Pt they do have a great 
investment in the satisfaction of being re^iv.ornsi f^r a dynamic, growing idea and the 



. • . ^- ■ 

*Larry Brown is president of 7000t Lt^- 
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prominence ateociaied with it. IVIixed in with all these interests is everyone's concern that the 
. goal muefSeJ^^ to youth. Funding sources who are paying to foster program grbwth 

are fanniog the'fires of the issue. Tempering this is the fear that rapid cOi^owth could cause 70001^ 
to topple over, • . » , ♦ 

' There may pot be a defined policy decision that can address the issue. Rather, the Best 
posture may be simply to proceed with expapsi6n using conflicting views on growth as a ., 
cautionary measure! , 

j^^j^Jo\\owx\g close on the heels of policy questions about growth is •the questioTi of liow to 
Impie^^ a policy that win insure quali^ty services are not lost a? part of that growth. T-he 
protagdhlst in this ^ase 6f policy making is usually the staff. Rarely do current funding sources 
or membiars'of the board recognize decline in quality until the problem manifests itself externally. 

. ~ ^. . . 

At 700OI the attempt is made to involve all staff in resolution of the problem. The policy may 
well be implemented by simply addressing the question of quality. During a fJeriod of significant 
program expansion there is much benefit in simply encouraging the staff to wrestle with the 
question of whether the program still provides quality services, and whether it can continue to do 
so in the future. The fostering of periodic crises has the benefit of airowln"g" e¥ch"staff"person not" 
only to formulate his/h^r own policy on how to insure that quality, but it also stre'ng^ens 
confidence in the assertion that staff involvement is a prjority of the program's administration. 

LasWy, there arises the problem of how to set policy to insure that the source of one's funds 
does not have an overburdening or corrupting influence on program content. Every agency is 
'beholden tq ifs funding source simply because the benefactor is paying expVessly to hav/ia^ 
something done. There is, however, a breaking point at which t^e bureaucptic or political needs 
of a funding sourcfe threaten the dynanlics, that make the pro-am a successful one for kids. 
From thiateuthor's point of view the policy to be set is simple: , - 



No program will be adopted if it negatively affects the program's success in helping 
young people. However, the pragmatism associated with a weekly paycheck leads staff 
and administrators alike to a more^t^cumspect consideration of what policy ought to 
be. 

At 70001 we are fqrtunate to have a positive working relationship with the Department of 
Labdr, our major funding source. However, when issues of intrusion into the program by any 
funding source arise, everyone must become involved in a decision as to what policy is to be set, 
The board must cftfT^Rsler its obligations tq maintain the financial health of the organizSition. The . 
staff has to consider the sornietirnes conflicting Positions of being committed to helping youth, 
and making a living for doing jt The program participants can be, the best witnesses as to what 
changes wilj. affect them, and in what manner benefits will accrue or be lost, this type of 
cooperative decision making is th6 most difficult and rarely has a >^holly satisfactory end. Our 
benefactors do have a riQht to the "benefit of their bargain," and we as the providers of 
educational services have the obligation to do what we feel is best to aid those who come to u§. 
for services. 

This is a short glimpse of some of the policy issues involved with 70001. There is one policy 
.which^is perhaps our strongest and most well defined. It comes to us we are told, from a sign on 
th^ desk of the ill-fated Mr, Bert'Lance, then director of the President's Office of Management and 
Budget. It can serve as a single rule of pplicy n^aking forgmy program. It re'ads: "If it ain't broke, 
don't fix it!" . . 
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" The Hampden County Manpower Programs 

.. . ' ^ . . , Jack Goss* ^ 

Polkgif iria^^^^^^ Hampden County Manpower Consortium is, at first giance, a compiex. 

j?||lmo^t^^ in reaiity it is a very straight-forward management approch to 

dedls^^^^^ policy concerning types of sen/ices to be rendered and poputatibnslo . 

. Be Mrve^^^^ by tlie CETA {ETA)riegisiation whicli has been adapted at the Hamfi^ 

^ County Manpower Consortium (as prime sponsor) through its '^nsorfium agreementa^/^^T^ ' 

.aigreerrlent'i^ p^ into operation by the eiected pu^iic, officials of the twignty-three meipfe^r .-v 

corlrtmUrTjt^^^^ the consortium. Specific poiicies are taiioreelptp respond td'i^cai neecjsi; 

Tne prc^ of these responses are' described in a "Prime Sponsor Poli|py i 

%5tatenfile^^^^^ (This pdiicy statement evolves from a needs^anaiysis and a^^ 

suryey bf target population characteristics. These reports are prepared by staff drawing on' 

extensive input from the »Prime Sponsor Planning and Advisory Counctt 

The prime sponsor executive cTomnFiittee, composed of representatives from the twenty-three 
-€omrmirHtfeSrfnakqs-€i1i-poiicy^ 



gPolicy decision malcing is, according tb national iegisiation,^aiiocated to the executive committee 
I (the elected public officiate) of the prime sponsor However, the legislation allows the primeijy 
sponsor the broad latitude needed to tailor the deci^iqn malting p local needs. 

' ' ' ■ . . . , ' 

A Planning and Advisory Council, which is.competency- and constituency-based, articulates 

its ibcai policy' recommendations to the prime sponsor.- These recommendations raighf concern 

populations to be served, types of services provided, vehicles for deliverrng services, labor marl<et 

' and ecohomic.cpriditions. etc.The recbmmendati^s are received by the executive committee, 

discussed, modified as required<and incorporated into a single "Annual Policy Statenrient" of the , 

•Consortium. It is accompanied by a "Goals and Objectives" statement, whidh forms the frameworl< 

for making policy operationaii - 

Clear grounds for modifying policy are allowed*^via two mechanisms. The area mSnpQwer 
administrator, who is the chief executive officer of the prime sponsor administrative staff, Knay - 
modify policy at his/her discretion as day-to-day problertis arise wtiich have a be.aring on existing 
policy. He/she seeks approval for his/her action? at a later time from the executive committee. 
The evaluation committee of the advisory cpuncii may recommend to the area manpower _ 
administrator and/or the executive committe,8 the modification of polity when it appears that 
policy i5 somehow inappropriate- to effective serviqe^elivery. This approach to modification of ' * . 
policy alFov/s for a healthy balance of input from-dlverse interests represented by the 
constituency-fcased planning council and the ejected public officials who confiprise the executiyp 
committee. 

- ■ ■ o 

• V 

Implicit in the preceding paragraphs is a definition of the role of the-adyisory council, which 
is extremely active in its two mandated resppnsibWities. the development^of a plan and the 
evaluation. of that plan in relation to other manpower plans operating in the prime sponsor's » 
jurisdictidn. The advisory council <s composed of representatives from the political, business, an^i 
labor sectors; consumer, client and service vendor sectorsi^and indivi^luals from local education 
agencies and state and county public service providers. Input into the policy and pirogrammatic 



*Jack Goss is Principal Manpower Planner, Hampden County Manpower Consortium, 
Springfield. Massachusetts. . ' f 
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aspects of. the program flows out of subcommittees of the full council. Subcommittee 
recommendaffons th^n flow to the. full council, which examines, votes, and recomme.nds^to the 
executive committee,, which makes final decisions. 

As ideal as the policy-making system appears. It is not without problems. Not the least of 
these is the built-in bias of elected public officials and of planning council members, who are 
from Community-Based Organizations (CBOs). They view the program as an opportunity to 
expand or sustain a level of public services through the use of program participants in public 
service employment jobs, ^t the same time, CBOs tend to be more* participant-briented and are 
concerned "With turf issues. These priorities tend to influence policy recommendations. It is the 
responsibility of tKe area manpower administrator and his/her staff, as advisors to the executive 
committee and the planning council, to try^to balance these cliver.sQ interests so that, to the extent 
feasible, policy decisions consider first the participant and secondly, other cornmunity-related " • 
priorities. Fortunately, this balance has been reasonably well maintained and hks resulted in some 
success stories. ^ 

A policy of coupling skills training with work experience has resulted in a promising 

placemen t, rate for structurally unemployed Title I people in unsubsidized employment. Work 

experienpei as jidministered by the Hampden County Manpower Consortium, provides for 
short-1erm^ork assignment and is designed to enhance the employability of individuals who * 
have either never worked; or who^have not been working in the competitive labor market for an 
extended period of time. The work experience activity is designed to increase the employability ^f 
such individuals by providing them work experience and the opportunijty to develop good, work 
habits. They are closely monitored for any'^attitudinal problems that may-develop and upon 
successful completion of this program they usually continue their progress in skillatraining^and 
eventual job placement. 

A policy of communicating with organized labor has produced an unprecedented level-of 
cooperation between Builc||^ Trades Unions and apprenticeship programs for CETA paftici- . 
pants. One contract with tiTelnternational Union of Operating Engineers will^afford a full year's 
apprenticeship credit to. minority youth who are beipg trained 3s heavy equipment oper^itors. 
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The Recruitment and Trahiing Program 4 

; ' ; Beverly'O'Donriel and John Swann* ; ^ 

•* . ^ Recfuitriieht and Trarning Program, Inc. (RTF) is a national empioyment and career guidariee 
agertCV'Serving rai.nbritie^ women. Placement efforts ara primarily directed toward those 
indUstn^^^^ miporities, worpen and other disadvantaged groups are- not.well 

repfe^hXi^^ provides these target groups with recruitment, placement, and 

. workrteiaftiBU sup 

^ * • , apprentiteship and journey^person positions m skilled' crafts of the building and 

/ .. ." - * i 

' • skilled and semi-skilled mechanical trades in the blue-collar industrial sector; and 
• • techrfical, professional, and management occupations in private industry. ; 

Designed as a recfWtment, preparatory^referralrand-supparttve services^^ — 

'■■^ organization is not ifivolved in any occupational or skills trarning. We have focused basically on 
QccUpations and.inc»strle$ where the employers provide training. The task has been. to analyze 
the empldymfent entry systems of these industries, and to^ develop methods of successfully 
• dealing with those systems. RTP's programmatic focus has been to train our applfcants through . 
career counselmg, aptitude test preparation, interviewing skills, resume.writing and revision, and.^ 
other supportive actiwtie* to siJccessfully negotiate the intricacies pf the employpient world. 

' ""With'this in mind, employer standards^dfctate ogr recruitment sources and requirements. 
' Since fhe duration and training procedures vary, depending upon specific occupational 
■ requirements, no academic credit js given to any of our enrollees. No stipends or salaries are. ^ , 
pa^id. The services of the program, however, are free to both participant and potential employer.^ 
Thus, monetary rewards are realized^^both parties when the enrollee is employed. The i 
participant receives a salary and occupatiqnal training; the enrfployer receives a competent and 
. highly motivatedJemployee. 

Guidelines " i • 

^ach of the programs that are included in tine-organization are programmatic guidelines ^ 
^pered out by^the respective funding source. For example, each office is contracted to fill » 
nui^erical goaljs for placement in specific occupations within specific industries^ Recently, due to 
.economic conditions within targeted industries, funding sources have granted RTP permission to 
/ receive credit for placement in other industries and occupations with the stipulation that these 
other placements must offer wage^ in excess of a particular rate per hour. 

As is evident, funding sources provide general guijdelines which allQw flexibility and 
creativity. HowQiier, RTP also has an executive body which establishes internal objectives, 
guidelines, and numerical goals that are more defined and'offer J^etter administrative control. 
These are genei-ally more effective in establishing credibility with both the clientele and the 
' employers and/or unions (which review people for employment and training opportunities). 

•John Swann is the Deputy Executive Director for Programs and Planning and Beverly 
O'Donnel is the Assistant Director of Planning for RTP, Inc., which is located in Ne^ York City/ 
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J .Ti)ese.:inte^ dpvelOpfed guidelines are nripre responsive to locaf feaiities and client needs 
:fo'r.exftm^^^ granted sponsor credit for placemenfe outside of targeted 

jbccupi^^^ were making such placements because the population RTPSvas 

' tf^ighed ta^^^ lacked prerequisites or credentials for placement in l^rgeted jobs. These 

: 06^(3016 needed Immedia^^ employment. RTP attempted to meet the need. None of these 
plaoBJrientS'wer credit toward contractual goals. The program was, nevertheless, 

' Pfoy idling a creditably and much needed service. In addition, prior to the stipulation of minimum 
hburiy Wages t>y futiding sources. RTP has.'established wage minimums for placertiients, and had 
ddsigri^ted sp^ occupational categories as eligible for placement credit regardless of the 
salary. Offices were instructeH to find employnient for their constituents wherever it existed, but 
th0 major emphasis was placement in quality occupations that offered not only high-wages, but 
also oppoilunities. for upward advancement. 



Policy Making Areas 

^ The specif te areas which -are covered in policy makiiig in our organization are probably 
fyp^caho^many Other private. nonprotirorganizations. Some of t^^^^^ 
concerned are: " ^ , 

1. Policies regarding funding sources and procurement procedures 

2. * Policies cpncofning program planning, guideline*s,> directives, and methods of 

implemeniation 

3. Personnel policies on hiring, promotion, demotion, termination,, wages., training, and 
matters concerning union representation 

4. Poficies concerning the extent of political involvement, and thelnvolvement of external 
. job-related activities 



5. Fiscal cohtrols and prpcedures 



r 



Rjolicx-Malcing Bckiy - ^ J , , • ' 

The corporation is governed by a ten-member board of directors consisting mainly of labor, 
business, and education representatives plus legal pounsel. This body meets five or six times 
annually and receives written and oraKreports frorli the executive director and/or his/her 
designee. GuPdance and a§si3tance is provided at the executive level by m^embers of this body, 
but the board does not become involved with daily program operations or decisions. 

Major philosophical and operational policies are formulated by an executive staff consisting 
of the following: ^ 

' Executive Director - 

Deputy Executive Director for Finance artd Administration 
, Deputy Executive Director for Programs and Planning 
Director of Programs 
* Director of Planning * 
Director of Women's. Programs 
Washington Liaison Officer * 
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, thfslbbtjy meets formally ««fe~ni6nthly. basis. Informally, it is in"daily contact analyzing and 
" Sharing information from a variety of sou rqes. Most policy matters are implemented by a, variety * 
Of administrative personnel. Anyone- however, from Ideal field staff up through the administrative 
ranksi^ltijay. assist in the development of new policy or policy modification.;,A continuous flow of <• 

Jntortftatiohfrbm* local f^^^^^ * . • 

•tralhiri^ and financial components is a necessity. keep policf relevant to the constituents 
t)ein^;;?erved' QnJi daily basis, it is essential to have input from the field level. Organizational - ' 

,pd[fcy mustre^^^ an awareness of the needs of clientele as well as the needs of potential . 
employers anfl participating unions. ^ . 

'• ■ • ■ ■ , • I ' ■ . ■ ■■ ■ 

Policy . 

• : * Policy modification is accomplished by identifying the need laad/.or^advgntage of* * " 
modification, and then projecting the impact and implication of thte proposed change. Major ^ 
bdlicy change, affecting philbsophiesroverall objectives,:specific target groups, etc., are . ^ 

prp$finteri to the board of di rectors fc^ approval. Mino r polic y changes are generally instituted by 

p/oject adrhmistrators after proper notification to the executive staff.. Generally,* the executive f 

• director and/or the deputy executive directors determine whether or ^ot the suggested policy 
modifications are of a major or minor nature. 

... -.■ . . ■ ; ■ 

' Outside influences such as federal, state, and local funding agents and their resylting 
regulations affect some polioy decisions to a degree. Mpst policy decision^ in the Organization, • 
however, are made through self-initiated internal interests. 

■.■■■>.''•'.■ 

RTP, representing approximately fifteen years of expertise in human resoure development, a 
frequently assists public and private agencies in developing and altering policies that pettain to . 
the^naployment and training arena, as well as other areas of human resource development and • 
civilTrghts. ^ ^ 

- . ' . . ■< 

Problems Facing Policy Maimers 

Policy makers are faced with innumerable problems ranging from insionlficant issues to those 
issues, ^ff Acting the organization which^re dictated by decisions handed down by tKe Supreme . ^ , 
Court or executive orders emanating from the President. In between these two extremes, . - « , 
however, are the following: 

1. The im plemlnta^ and maintenance of policy uniformity as 'it relates to all levels of 
staff * ^ ' ' ^ ■ ^ 

2. Establishing policies that can be comprehensive, unitorm, and require minimal chang^*^ 

3. Adjusting to policies issued by outside agencies ; 

4. Establishing and m^ntaining polipies within the framework of collective bargaining ' 

agreements . x 

<> * ' * ■ 

V Diversifying policies to maintain pace within a changing society 

f ■ , * 
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; •:. Cooperative Vocational Education Programs , 

- /Gail Trapneir • 

: ^.y^|l|cfl^ is the^pervadjng purpose of cooperative vocational 

educatiori/f h0ugh the emphasis on particular program objectives may vary widely from one , 
^ ybcatibnallield or level to ainother, each objective will contribute in some way \o the.career 
' deyMopment of the s^^^ enrolled" (Meyer, Crawforfl, and Klauren3 1975). If one of th6 ' 
objectives of career education, or education in general, is to enable the student to make decisions 
grid plans which will contribute to a satisfying and supcessful career, then cooperative vocational 
•education can^play a major role in the achievement of this goal. By providing experiential 
learning'^via coo|iferative vocational education, training is related to tbeitlterests and goals Of the 
students, and to the availability of employment opportunities' Educational benefits are maximized 
•in this way. ' , ' - 

Cooperative "Vocational education is "a .plaa of instruction in which the. school a^ the 
employer cobperate jn a program'' to prepare^students for given occupatioris orjoccupational 
"clusters. It fs ah JnstructToliar plan in which specific, knowledges. skj1ls,"amJ"attitTrdes"^^^ 
developed in the classroom and are applied and refined in an actual job situation. The^lasSroom 
instruption and on-the-job experiences are organized cooperatively so as to achieve the highest 
•degree of relevancy, immediate application, and continuous feedback. / . . 

' ■ "The primary purpose of cooperative vocational education is to help individuals learn the 
.competenc*e^,needed in malsinig satisfying and satisfactory work adlustments" (Meyer. Crawford, 
and klaurens"'1975). Itfs not only irhportant th^t the student receive satisfaction from his/her 
educational experiences, but that ^he work'of the student be satisfactory to th^s^goperating 
employer. This. represents a change ih emphasis from one of focusing^on the satisfaction of . . 
employer rieeda. to satisfying the needs of both the employers and the students. Such emphasis 
requites that considerable^attention be placed an both currfent and future work adjustments if the 
student is to bej/in harmony with his entire work-related world" (Meyer. Grawtord, artd Kl^r^ns 
1975). The degree to which work adjustment is achieved is assessed on the basis of two pnmary 
indicators: "the/satisfaction' of the individual and the employer*s evaluation of the 'satisfactori- 
neSs' of that individyal's work pdrforhianpe" (Meyer. Crawford.'and Klaurens t975). . ' 

\n the development and i.mpleme^tation of the cooperative plan of instruction, emphasis is 
plaal^d on learning by doing. However, the p^ormance of job tasks by lts^lf may have little 
relSvaope unless the learning is carefully planned and articulated into a composite of meaihingful 
educational experiences. These Should directly contribute to the attainment of the individual's 
career goals. Attention is given to both theory-and its application in an actual job environment. 

:||^ -GDoperative vocational education is based on the premise that students learn most effectively 
b^ijoing and wh^n they are engaged in direct purposeful experiences. Dale's "Cone of 
Experibnces" gives further credence to this concept as he suggests 4hat l e a j Tijng is most 
effectively enhanced when the instruction incorporates direcTexDerience^wrlc actually or most 
closely approximata the learning outcomes sought. Such experiences are provided in cooperiative 
vocatjonal educatiomthrOugh classroom activities, job assignments, supervised occupational ^ 
. experience, and student organizations. < 



^ " 

*Gail Trapnell is Assistant Professor of Distributive Education. Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University. *' 
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Another philosophical premise in cooperative vocational educa¥on is that the value of direct 
purposeful experiences is ehhanced when opportunities are provided for reflectioR and 
interpretation. The. coQperative plan of instruction incorporates this. Time to r^lect on the 
experiences and to interpret their value and meaning is provided within the classroom settijig as 
well as through'indlvidual and group counseling sessions. 

Preliminaiy Administrative Considerations ' 

Prior to the development and implementation of ariy cooperative learning effort, alfir^ 
philosophical base must be established; a variety of basic factors must be given extensive . 
administrative consideration, and adequate planning time mtfst bre provfded to assure quality 
control. ' i 



Expected Student Outcomes ' 

In order to achieve unity of , rpose among those concerned with a local cooperative 
vocational education effort and to maintain harmonious operation, a carefully planned statement 
of expected student outcomes is necessary. According to Crawford, Meyer, krx6 Klaurens, thfe 
"selection of local program purposes and determination of program objectives are the most 
crucial steps in cooperative vocational education planning" (Meyer, Crawford, and Klaurens 
'1975). Careful appraisal of economic and hurfian resoq^ces^ student needs, and employment 
opportunities are iofffiortant prerequisites in the formulation of program purposes and expected 
§tutlent outcomes. 

• * Three primary factors in formuidUn^ a statement of expected stMdent outcomes are the needs 
of the .students to be served, the requirements of the ocQuplations for whigh training is pursued, . 

' and the capabilities of a good citizen-worker. 

Factors which influence the expected student outcomes are; characteristics of the students to 
be served^ educational achievement level of the pro^raoi, availability of vocational course 
offerings, and the characteristics of th^ local community and the individual school. 

Determining porm and Type of Program 

* A wide selection of cu^M^raUv/u cJck.uIi ^.uticn^.eD slioulj oe avdildble to :>t^ty/e the needs 

of students of different abilities cearoer Inteieii. 6 and aspirdtions This includes the gifted, the 
disadvantaged, the handicapped the nonprotK p.lvaK; school students, and the dropouts 

• .-4 

The identification and aclbv,U,Mk aiK.««..4ii\/e l.^i.^m liwnul plans is the k>iril d oolsiori oi ctii 

cooperatif^g parties including efnpk./e,s, en»plovj;cos. ^arbnts. v.ommiinity agencies, the stu<ieni. 
and the school .representatives These paiti^ipantji should cor.sider the vocational education 
offerings of the entire school. ii»e yeoyraphiijararod and the state, ana plan in terms of progi«rri 
articulation and future prograin development All educatiunal levels ano claseiftcations of studenlu 
should be taken into account L)wfore decidihg lu initiate a specific program in a particiilai school 

Mie jUStifiCatJOn of o^nij . . ^ ^n o tit J..4I jtHwn olf'tiM L'O Jolo( Hilit^vi Uti« iivjli Itio 

»iou of follow-up stucilej, usir ^ a., d/.cslysij ut {t^L »ki i«.1s tinJ i<n:jreti:& of students cunanlly 
enrolled in a given school. aHe. ii.sauiinny er.ipk ye. inioio&i and support of'the prog/arn, 
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after considering the compatability and eKlfensiveness of , similar instructional plans offered in the 
sfchbol and/or by other digenCies in the community. 

The fcareer interests of the students to be served by a program are one of the primary 
. considerations in planning the classrppm rnstruction and placing students in training jobs. A 
strortg cooperative vocational educational effort Is dependent on sound vocational guidance that 
is based on career development beginning in the grade school. 

" •» 
The occupations. for which training is provided should reflect existing career opportunities 
"susceptible to promotion and advancement" including Consideration of new an<j. emerging 
occup^ationS. ^ , ' 

The length of a cooperative vocational educatbn experience should be determined by the 
length of time'if la;,..., i .utency i » I is, i , ).sw-rlt jid 

rather than* by some a.i: ^ 

Cooperative education x. f,/t//u Mf <. i'Vit . gyiih a variety of career iLi/erests 

should be available at the louder <jr i i iiiUi S ^ \ p cKjrains; should transcend occupational 
fields in an effort to give studtijnis b.ouc, oxp<2ri r.;is on which to base occupational choice. 

Cooperative eOuoatioii caPcm^jmocc, uttcjicJ i^.- fiiiiUcnia with similar career interests, e.g. 
secretarial, trades, marketing, or agricyjiure, sh,.Hi d be offered ^t the upper grade levels. 

Anclllacy Sendees 

To be efteciive om a v>v^i.iim.u»m;j i^^i^i^ «iiuiy jv^tviv^o^ uioiuding inservice 4eacher 

eduication, supervision uevelopmer.i of cv./Mouluai nriaterials, evaluation, and research for the 
impVovement of the total program, rnusi be provided. Such services must be provided at the state, 
and local level to the extent necessary to a^jsure qua^ty in the cooperative vocational education 
programs. 

Effective supci v/ibioik neeuo.i lo muintfiiit qiiaiit^ iti cooperative vocational education and to 
ach^ieve the appropriate extt^ntion or progianis. The nnajor functions of supervisory aiaff include:. 
(1) planning and budgeting. (2) communicating goals and plans, (3) ^developing personnel, (4) 
evaluating programs. (5)' repotting results and activities, (6) coprdinating activities and groups, 
and (7) assisting teacher coordinaiora 



Planning Time 

Adequate ^ii^t.. , J n,... I . . • f , I ./j J j.»wj»cain iu jcitiiui 

e^ential data neeckKi t ) |ub i^i Ui j i- ' > necessaiy supt>Oii of arid<idvice i.,.,., n.o 

ployment conununity jdti.iii.y .^mc ^Ount/. « aii.dtjniti 'A/ho can p. of it from tfie instruction 
ploy personnel organize and .^<,i\ wui. c»»l ii-^iy L-o./umtiees, and fjrovioe facilities and 
iristructional matenals 




ooiilltiutil lttiprOvenic««i 



It/ jL\i,iiit o the leiov 
.uik,/)ce iK.ntliiUOu:* I, 



supervision; professional development of staff; procurement and/or. revision of instructional 
materials; and evaluation ottli'e program's organization, the nature of the offerings, physical 
facilities, the adequacy of the instructional staff, materials, and activities. 



.Essential Program Components and Provisions 

The participants involved in the design of cooperative education programs must incorporate a 
number of specifically identified components deemed essential in the establishment of- a bona 
fide cooperative vocational education experience. , * ' 



Advisory Committee 



An active adwisc 
and comhnunity groi 
education effort. The 
facility design, prograiri 
and program evaluatiori 



approximating equal representation from management, labor, 
ve in\an advisory calpacity in the cooperative vocational 
u iquld TQCu$ its attentiTTfTon such activities as curriculum and 
,ni»: il on, student placement, the identification of employment needs. 



Qualified. Personnel 

Cooperative vocational tsducdiwn personn^ should be qualified by having occupational 
experience in the area(s) which they will coordinate, -^an understanding of the requirements, 
demands and atmosphere of the work situation of their students, and a sincere interest in the 
career development of their students 

An investment sl^ould be made In the identification, recruitment, training, and salaries of 
cooperative* vocational education personnel In order to improve and expand existing instructional 
programs and to extend these programs to individuals who have not been served. 



School Facilities ^ 

Csoiiool facilities* wMiwh Ujo Jbvoiopnieiu of ocCupeitronal skills must be provided fof 

ooi>peratlve vocatior.al eJii..atlon p.ogiams Although facility needs will vary, many of the 
competencies required irt dn occupation or occupational cluster must be developed in the school 
setting* before the sludoui cckn apply theni on the job Practice prerequisites In the operation of 
specific equlpmerit and/oi the developrnent of jjiven occupational competencies will influence the 
seffection anc^ design of scnooi facilities 

VVlth cll1phu£>to s,., J ^.4HiJa».i..i h.v^ , t . J....* ilA.>Ut <j 4i oi../.l ,^ ai,lhiy ^Mllo may jiOl 

.... Ive vor^ long ii, ci ;i>o,»eidtjvc )ot> tjtAU (it;, ul omplovabJiUy skills must bt devel6pe<i in 
tl'n3 classroom pno/ a, job pijceiiurit If Ki..Hzdtu.n .^f in&tructioncJ outcomes Is sougfu. ceitah. 
materials and equlpiiu.^it t ev.oinc! a ii; ^(.liomoitt 
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followlitg participatiori in sorrte type of career orientation and/or career exploration activity or * 
program:. Depending upoathe level of instruction offered, prerequisite competencies may be 
required for admittance mto the cooperative vocational education experience. The identification 
of students for .enrollment in'a particular program can be achieved more effectively when "(1) the 
purposes of a program are understood by all participating partices, (2) students are informed 
about occupations and|i|eir own needs, goals, interests, and capabilities, and (3) the 
teacher-coordinator ha^ well-defined set of policies and procedures" for identifying the program 
participants. Depending upon the nature of the cooperative vocational experience, the students 
must be of legal age. 



Classroom Instruction . 

•■ ' • > • ■ 

Classroom instruction . h directly related to the student's needs on the job. The 

competencies required in a yi^ lupation or/occupational, cluster become the basis for the 
instructionsfi program. In additi: justment competencies. related to the job environment, and 
competencilBS related to thestui,. a i understanding of his/her abilities and interests should also 
be included. Time should -also be provided for reflection on the typ^s of experiences encountered 
on the job, ^ well as for the intetpretation of ihe value of those experiences in the stuifent's 
career development process 



Selection of Training Agencies 

Training agencies should be selected with jue consideration for the regulations regarding the 
employment of minors and safety factors, and must be covered by workers' compensation and 
disability iqsuranqe. In selecting suitable training agencies, consideration must be given to **(1) 
the potential of t|Te^ training age/icies to help students develop technical competencies required in 
the occupation^dr their choice; (2) the potential of th^-training environment for cultivating career 
developmeint compifetencies; (3) the potential of the training agencies' perspnnel to assist in the 
student's occupational adjustment; and (4) the previous record of the training agencies in training 
cooperative vocatior^al education students and other beginning workers" (Meyer, Crawford, and 
Klaurens 1975). ^ ' 

Student Plibement 

. 

The piacement of a ^luUoia withm u yiv/bii tidining dyetioy foi a apecific experience or 
experiences is critical to the success of ihe prugra^. Effective job placement is crucial not only 
for the career development ot the individual student, but for the continued support and 
participation: of the training agency in the program To assure success, a student should not be^ 
placed oh a cooperative training experience until he/she demonstrates a sufficient degree $i 
maturity, responsibility, aod basic employ^bility skills. Matching an individual student with an 
actual job situation within a training agency should be based on th^ student's needs and 
interests, the potential of the training experienge to meet those needs, the emplo'yjfhent 
requirements of the individual training agency, and the potential satisfactions which the biuUer^ 
and the empjoyer might receive from the trairjing s^uaiion * 



If dirking Sponsors | 

A qualiried onipiuycv.. .1 , .ui. i . , ^ ihjb 1 . 1 a., wi.i i,«> i.i«.iltit'<« i u 

*..ihijng sponsor The trai.iir ^ • J ..i. u., u\i ropo.uibllily ot direi tinj the stuc3ni's 

>/ 



experiences arid providing such supervision as may be required on tifie job. The training sponsors 
"should have the ability to adapt job instruction to the learning style land capabilities of the 
student. They should be skilled in human relations and be sensitive to the students' needs for 
recognition and guidance. The training sponsors' ethics and work habits should serve as models 
for the students to emulate" (Meyer, Crawford, and Klaurens 1975). 



Training Agreements 

Written training agreements should be developed which establish the boundaries within 
which the school and the employer will function. Such an agreement should specify the roles and 
responsibilities of all parties involved in the cooperative arrangement. 

In dieveloping c<,s a an n.i previsions should include 

one that assures that stude/its win i , i^loyues p^Wiorming similar work.*. 

Training Plans 

A training plan outlining the Kinds of expehences ,j be assigned on the job, those to be 
provided in the classroom, and the supervision to be offered should be p/epared cooperativeiy by 
the parties involved. The training plan focuses on the student's Identified career interest and 
serves as a guide t6 the training sponsor,, the teacher, and tcthe student. It also provides a basis 
' for the evaluation of the student's demonstrated ability to perform. 

Student Wages ' ' 

Since, to assure success, a stJdent should not be placed on a cooperative training 
experience until he/she demonstrates a sufficient degree of^maturity, responsibility, and, basic 
employability skills, it may be concluded that the student should participate jn the cooperative 
training exfj^rience as a productive employee. The contribution of such productivity to the 
workplace' should be recognized In the form of equitabi^ wages. Students employed in firms 
involved in interstate commerce should be paid at the established hourly rate in accordance with 
.Child Labor Laws, 



Credit 



As an Integrdi pa« \ « j 



should be recognized uS ^ cntrlbulifiy ic ihe a<;hie\ ament of Ijarning oufteomes and should be 
awarded academic credli To receiye ur^^rtSr this aspect the program, the student should 
have a satisthctory job ev<aU*^fiorr^^cJiit\|nbd jn the studeut's training pla^ The evaluation shouu 
be conducted cooperaiively by the liaining'spousorf arW'tl^ leacher-coordiiialof. 

Program dvikUmlioii 



I I lo wv>opci dll vc. 

. J toiude.il perforrnai i v; ^u., i 
dam/ni>\:ra(ion, laboi. nt J t.j /ii m. 



and weaknesses using systematic evaluation procedures will result in positive change based on 
infornted'decision making. Such an evaluation must be congruent with the identified goals of the 
program and may include such factors as outcomes, cost-benefit analyses, and program 
characteristics.' 



Summary 

the cooperative plan ol instruction has become established as a viable vehicle for the 
development of competencies required for gainful employment. It is a major contributor to the 
career development of students as it enabtfes them to make satisfying and satisfactory work 
adjustments. It enhances the learning process incorporating direct experiences which closely 
approximate the lei ought. Its record of high placement, high employment 

stability, and high joi ^enviable. 

To achieve any nu )ss, however, adequate time, attention, and consideration 

must be given to the es f a philosophical base for the design of the effort, anH to the 

identification and incor^i .iit ose program components which are essential to success. 
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\ Rules, ReM^^, a#>ci L^^ai Responsibility 

of iN^ ^^Ikafout Model 

Q^ry Phillips* ' . 

As a director of an alternative progr^r^, l^f\i confronted daily with questions re^ard\ng^4he^ 
legal liability of our school district progr^^i^ anc^ st^ff members. As:curricglar:innovatioris and 
unique learning activities are sugge3teq 'or^jt^nnptecl, each one seems to heighten the pressing 
question of liability. At educational worKSfic^ps? vh^re program Innovations are discussed a 
predictable response from the audience is? "gjt^r^n't you afraid of a lawsuit?" This fear, while 
real, is often used. a$ a needless constrgiirvl ic frcgr^rr\ change. ^ 

As I loolc at. staii t , I fin<^ Cl^^r Precedents to guide.us. There undoubtedly 

will ^e test cases rekXiw \ five jp^<i^f^^e} "Volving community-based instruction, 

internships, independent- u nstru^tiagii ^o'reiQn travel for credit, multiple campus, etc. " 

Frankly, I would prefer that m cas^i»i\rOl^& scrviQ alternative program other than our own. 

To respond to. the^appropi. alt. question ncPted above, yes, I am afraid of a lawsuit.. Some t>f* 
the wailcabout experiences in our prOgr^fH ^If^ct nny sleeping patterns. I am concerned about the 
liability issue and the safety of the stud^nls in^olv^ci. However, safety and legal concerns mu^t be 
balanced against doing what is educaticfi^H^ ^liprooriate for a group of students. If the priority of 
school programs is to avoid lawsuits, th^f* siu^^fits would be seated alphabetically in neat rows 
with the teacher in front firmJyUn control f Or &^c:h fifty-five rtiinute period. 

Curricular innovation is high risic ncjt^niy i^99l terms but ia other Ways as wey. Often 
personal and professional survival in eacK^e^\y crisis depends on situational decisions for which 
there is little clear l^gal precedent, no hc^t^ policy, and .no handy commandment in the ' a, 
administrative handboolc. ' ^ . " ' 

In response to concerns from the t^^c^h^rs? in OUr program and my own insomnia, we hosted 
an inservice series ledt>y Jon Bailey of ihe indi^na Department of Public Instruction, Crisis 
Prevention Division. The following staterfi^nts r^^ult^d and are used as guides for our staff vyhen 
designing and implementing learning attl^iti^^ We have taken some fic^nse with the 
interpretation and articulation of legal st^t^ryie^t^ an effort to communrcate them in a practical 
way to staff. These statements are intend^fl ^rtly a5 a guide for prurient staff decision making in ■ 
unprecedented situations, and cannot Sijb«tiiu<6 for the advice of administrators and legal councit 
in difficult situations. The following guicJ^Mn^s are b^sed on the Burns Statutes of Indiana Lav»^ 
and may not be totally applicable to oth^f^ st^t^s, , 

Our"3eneral concerns involve iho fm" K '^'^ison. " "rules," "responsibility," and 
"relationship." 

1. Reason— Mas the biarr iuc»nb^f i^u^a* i^^i^^t^^ijic precaution to make the activity as^af^ 
as possible? This means predjcl^ngj UdvioUs potential hazards and designing 
precautionary measures Has tt'^^ia^i /n^niber behaved in a reasonable manner in 
designing and implemeniing ifi^ tjc^tjvity? F^^^ example: a reasonable person would r»ot 
permit a parent who had obviou^l/ t><3e?n ^Ji inKing or a student with a history of 
accidents to drive oiner btuder^i^ tc^ ao#nrr^^^f^jty based field experience 
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2. ■ /hi/OT— Are there lavys, board policy, or school rules involved in the activity? Consider 
• the following, for example: students are not to be released from class without a pass; 

Many times there are guiding policy statements or even legal precedents. These must 
be respected when there is clearly evidence of potential violation in a situation. For 
example, any paid employee (teacher or paraprofessional) who regularly transports 
students as a major part of his/her job desoc iption is required to have a chauffeur's 
license. ^ " * 

3. Re»pons/to///fy— Has the staff member exhibited responsible action in designing and * ' 
implementing an activity? This means designing a plan which includes informing 
students and parents of the iafety hazards, designing rules, and enforcing penalties for 
rule infractions. The teachers in charge of an activity need not always be phy.sicallv 

necessary to stuiia ....... , jl i i^y \ u..t (.(iu*.^, 

pUn .. Its of tlie rules. For e.a rnpk, , ,iiny activity canled.i, a 

hear VM . \ , %\ ^ ent of the hazards, rules regarding swimming, and' 

the teachfr \^ loi t^»forcing tiie rules. 

4. ReMlonshlfi- ' iff member established a relationship with the students and / 
parents so that i\„ ijehavior in a situation can be predicted and parent reaction to ^ 
unforeseen events 3irA\ ;ipated? Where Parent, student, and teacher relationships ire 
intense, responsibility becomes a shared process. This. does. not excuse teachers froth 

> 'their legal duty; however, it, does serve to minimize the parent reaction in the event of 
an accident. Fpr example, a written permission should be obtained from parents for \ 
each activity. Whil^ihis is of questionable legal value in legal actfon, it does establish 
that parents were informed of the activity and granted consent (to participate, not to. 
waiver of teacher's responsibility). This written statement forces some communicatio'h 
between the staff rnember and the parent regarding the activity and may reduce the 
drtlhces parents win initiate legal action, it may favorably impress the courts should 
lejial 'recourse be sought by the parent. ^ 

The following are nnore Specific satenrfents that serve as gijides for staff: ' • . 

1. The teacher has a duty to students (and pairents) to use reasonable means to minimize 
foreseeable risKs. Ror example, permitting students to experiment unsupervised with 
dynamite or dangerous chemicals rnight be a breach of duty. ' 

2. Courts often will balance the risk* of an activity against the educational valu^. This 
permits some subjective value judgments for eacg activity. For example, (^a recent trip 
to Washington, D.Q, students wer6^ robbed, While this is probably a foreWeable risk of 
a trip to the inner city, it is probably outweighed by the educational value of stddenf 
activities while on that intensive experience (at least whefe the possibility of a mugging 
was minimized by adequate supervision). 

3. 'To prove neflligence. ir^ere tnubi t>« a (^uty implied (which there is between teacher and 
student); there must be a breach of that legal duty, and the breach must be legajly 
.recognized proximate cause provable damage .5 

4. The legal te^i for ttstn-hcii iioijiivjonoe it» 

a Would-a <^*->''»poiuM» to^^^ /'o* i.>«<.-^^» hc*.u»<i. 



b. Could a competent teacher have prevented hdirm withdut destroying the 
educational value of the experience? (highiyity,bjective) 

c^^ Would a wise teacher undertake activity *af all? For example, teacbers are not 
responsible for freak acciderrts which are not foreseeable or not preventable by 
reasbnabliMTieans. 

5. Schools are not accountable for everything that can and does happen to students 
during school hours. Recently in our program, for example, students raided popcorn in 

. a rural setting as a part of a science project. In shelling the corn by hand, a kernal 
lodged in the ear of a student and had to be remoled by surgery. The reverse of . 

number 4 — ' ^ teacher is not, responsible for that which they cannot foresee 

nor for whL, esee but cann9t prevent wrth reajaonable means. 

(UltrahazardD. \ are exceptl^|is.) 

6. Informing parer, U ictivity does riot constitute waiver of responsibility, but puts 
them on notice. '( .e A effect of a signed permission slip from parents 1s 
questionable, but the ^u.ue is that the parents are informed which may r^uce the 
possibility of parents initiating action or weaken their position with th^ courts should 

' they initiate action. 

7. Communfty-based activities are generally valid through an "extended classroom" clause 
> of the law. ' . , 

y ■ 

8. Alternative programs carry an implied risk by their very nature. Since participation is 
voliintary on the part of both students and parentsrboth assume a greater risk to 
student safety as a: part of agreeing to program participatloru-Ew example, a student 
who joins the sch^l football team assumes a greater risjj to safety th^n if the s^m§ 
student joins the school choral group. ^ ' 

9. Two areas where schools (teachers) have liability exposure are: ' 

a. dangerous activiiies (making dynamite, mountain climbing, skydiving, transporta- 
tion accidents) 

b. activitiea done pctngerously (trampoline without spotters, use of alcohol .oy, drugs 
during an activity, normal activities with* inadequate supervision) * ' ' 

10. If you Cat) forei^ee a rl^K or ha-card ywu ahould — 

a. inform students and parenl&i ui ii.v. hazard oi ildK, 

b. design a plan wtlh csulely luloci, ^im viitlny), 

c. make a leaaunaUic oliv>ii i.f o iho juli^u wuh p^f.uiiies toi hno\A/.. ijiffaclions, 
Of 

I i In i^aao ol cm acoM*.. i w . . . *, , > ^ > -v. , . *. 

help can be (jiven 1 1 « t;rc J*. , , > i , .jij^u > , l. aj incy care Foi e'>.dniplt 
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do not supply aspirin or other medication. Teachers should not attempj to provide 
' medical Wa)tmeht except vyhere necessary to preserve 'a student's health until 
' professional medical help'arrives. It is generally unwise to go beyond maintaining a 
* student's condition unless the delay in applying treatment itself will cause, serious 
danger or irreparable harm to the student^. When working with students, teachers 
shoutd always know the closest source of p/ofessional medical assistance. Parents 
should always be immediately notified of any injury to their son or daughter. 

12. Students may drive their own car on a school^sponsored activity unless a danger is 
foreseeable or there is a school rule to the contrary. An example of a foreseeable 
danger would be the studenf who is known to be a reckless driver .or is known to be 
under the influence of alcohol or drugs. ' ' , ' 

13. Regardinc, :. uncii<)n cif sichopls. teachers are not li'able s(mply because 

V they are n\X :. , i 'event injiiry; but teachers would be liable if-We hazard was 
foreseeable ar J i i not take measures to prevent it. For example, students may b6 

. excused from the :i ^ of your classroom for independent of community activities 
where no school su| iion is provided. Xeachers need not be with them but must 
know where they art | are supposed to be) and anticipate harm and take reasonable 
care, to prevent it. 

1,4. ''Nonschool community sup^rvrsors bear the same responsibility as school personnel. 
^..-.However, noqcertified personnel may risk being sued as individuals ^without protection 
school liability insurance unless expressly covered by a school board agreement with 
< insurance carrier where individuals are generally considered agents of the teacher in 
charge and of the students. ^ 
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15. Teachers are not usually legall/liable for (immoral-moral) activities of students in their 
custddy unless trte activity involves illegality or a vjolation of school rules. For example, 
knowingly permitting students to kiss or, embrace may raise ethical concerns, but not 
legal ones; while permitting students to consume alcohol would constitute a breach of 

• , duty. 

16. An additional concern ot teachers should be the violation of the statutory rights of 
students in the course of protecting students from injury. 
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The Expierlence-Based Career Education Program 



. , /V Ron Nelson.* „ 

f\ : 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE)' is a total alternative to the regular classroom. It 
is designed- to enable a cross section of high school juniors and seniors to explore careers for . 
one or two semesters while earning elebtiye credit. Three components make Fond du Lac's 
EBCE program: career development, academic development, and community development. (See 
/^tachment No. 1 for chart of componerit breakdown.) 



The Career Devel^prr**"* r^ftmnftnont 

Students completu our sel|-assessment inventories which gauge their interests, 

activity/situation prefere .iptltudes. These inventories are keyed to the Department of 

Labor's sixty-six "workei , ipsF anij.'subsequently to 22,000 jobs. EBCE students then 

choose specific jobs and le, , £ persons' in the Fond 'du Lac community r&ldfed to their chosen 
worker trait group. The scudi. ,t ; work with these resource persons four days per week. Rather 
than working the hours of tht, school day, students follow the resource person^' schedules' as this 
provides a more realistic^ expcsure to the working' world. Exceptions are made when students . 
■ have part-time jobs o^are participating in,after school activities.. There is no pay for their work 
experience, but students are given elective credit. Since this is an exploration program rather 
than one aimed at skills developn)ent. Students are encouraged to explore several jobs. During a 
semester, an average of five jobs i^ explored. 

The Academic Component 

the students spend 'one day a week in-house working wrtti their learning coprdinators (i.Cs)^ 
on academic subjects/ A vacant elementary school has beea,dorfverted into a center \oi 
alternative and special programs thus, the EBCE students and staff are removed from thb local 
high school setting. The academic portion of EBCE is totallf individualized and operates on a 
ratio of 20:1. Students and learhmg'coordinators work together to develop learning plans called 
activity sheets, which usually cover a one-week tirfie period. Students receive points'for each 
activity sheet, which go toward the awarding of elective EBCE credit. The number of points 
awarded is dependent on the amount of work involved and the number of discipline areas 
touched upon (Natural Science, Mathematics, Social Science, Career Education, English/Com- 
munications). The average activity sheet is worth 20 points, and students Write two activity sheets 
per week. Through the process of trial and error, we have determined 250 points equal one credit. 
All EBCE students musV work for two i,redits per semester? they may earn 2.5'credits if they 
cfioose. In addition, they are required to complete activity sheets on six different life skills (e.g,, 
banking, nutrition, taxes, government, etc ) per semester. Each activity sheet is evaluated on three 
a^as: goal,1nquiry (decision-malting skills), and prqduct Letter grades arefliven only at the end 



**Ron Nelson is Pfojos I iM.. . . ' i.. i . . ...^in -^^^^ci lerice B&se^J Ociifeei 

hJucation Program 

LJiication Act of i963 to b.iv,> a^- . .k . . ju^t- - -lUi Nati...idl lnstitc.ie of Education's 

Experience-Based Caree* Edu^atj Hu-yt ui. :i4 u..vt;l,»f>c \ the Appalachia Educational 
laboratory (AEl ) model j/ruject 




of the semeski; nine-week evaluation takes the form of a conference with^e parents and 
students. Because we do not grant required academic credit, students who need such credits are 
allowed to take one class at the local high school per sem,ester in drder to meet graduation 
requirements. Senior level participants in Fond du Lac's EBCE program complete the majority of 
their graduation requirements in the junior year. > * ^ 



The Community Development Component 

. Enlisting aad maintkining the cooperation of experience sites, and analyzing the learning ■ 
opportunities available at these sites is the job of the placement coordinator/sit^ analyst. This 
person matches stucirr"" priTi'?' '5). rience sites, and orients the? resource persons a^"" 

contact persons to the . ESC I:. 

A community advisci , nade up of representatives of local business and industry, 
education, labor unions, i.. . has played a very important role in the development of 

Fond du Lac's EBCE pro&ini. olunleer chairperson of the advisory council is a woman 

dedicated to improving the f education in the conununity. She has spent many hours 

developing agendas, talking t. leaders anu chairing our meetings She recently wrote and 

'narrated a slide/tape overview CE in Fond Ju Lac 

The advisory council has ic; i . ii^ Opeu up eAperience sites whicfi iuilially were difficult to 
enlist, and it has sponsored a ria(;;)t|nition piooic for resource persons, A council member who is 
the editor of the Fond du Lac Repofinf hds pidvided excellent news coverage, because we feel it 
is important for the council to maintain contact with ifie students, we have a stucl^nt guest at 
each council nfeeiing The student s ov.mvicvw ot his/her experiences proves to be the highlight of 
these meetings. ' 



^nique Chaidcieristic^/Ouicoiiici* 

Large groups. One day pei ihw. u .it ^. ^^iuJciu. meet foi cx i^iij^e group presentation 
, which focuses on topics ranging fro.v, ..ii:>./r unions to roiintal/physiopl health. These groups help 
to foster a sense of comradeship and oelonying among the students and staff. 

Sex-role stereotyping. Oui fjiojeot liaa also stiown ^tj^mficant gains in increasing student 
awareness of sex-role stereotyping anu its possible effects on their lives and car^r choices, ihia 
has been done through ehcourayejnen* of nonlradilional career exploration and constant 
reinforcement of the idea of relyiiig on mi^rests and aptitudes ratheryttJSin traditional role choices 
in making career decisions . * / if 

Positives out of negailw^i^k 1 1 , . , , . ^kiu> r , d i.. i c^uimuu .^1 ttio wOrK wot l J IS tfie pi in id ly ^ual 
of EBCE. In many ga^es. the i..;vjaliVrf /eactic.na iilu.jents ha^/e to a particuUir job turn into th<? 
most positive experience^ Lt;drninj coordinalo s usfe those negative reactions ta help studenlo 
analyze-their career goals. Often stuJ^nls liave /t.iy unrealistic conc^epts of particular 
occupations. A student m*ay deciJe tlidi aiifiuu^jfi woiKing on cars is still enjoyable as a hubby 
the idea of belnt) immeised m g/ea;>e oil dtiJ din eiyfil houib a day is not appealing The 
Ifjought of working with anhvi^ls is tm aili.aolhe oue lu i/iany ^ludjenis, but some find they iiuw., 
neither the science background .k>. U c Ji<.,uIk;/, i.> < vMiipkte the eAl^insive^Nooling nt^^ebSi*.^ 
to become a veterlriariao. ' ^ 



EKLC 



Student maturity/the outcome which is mos< difficult to document ststtistically, but which is 
readily dfscernible to all concerned is the growth of student maturity. Students are treated as 
adults, both in the school and the community. An indication of this is that staff, most resource 
'persons, and students are on a first name basis. Consequently, EBGE students develop the social 
skills necessary to handle themselves in the adult world. They are able to feel at ease conversing 
with adults, a definite asset, particularly when interviewing for a job. EBCE students often find 
thbmselv^s beyond the Jevel. of students at the regular high school who, they feel, are only 
concerned with trivial, things. Our students -often tell us that they have never worked as hard or 
gained as hiuch ih school as during their EBCE experiences. 

Student handbook. Policy handbooks do not come automatically with pilot programs. They 
must^be developbc. » 
process. However, . i i-- i^y onsi. /,u,u,^,or 

a challenge:rallies tne Si. . i agreeci-upoi. 

pi-onouncement: Of coun u , , i uie^nts^t qarriesthe weight of , 

the ages, as the learning ct( /iin. . . . J li /jSi. 3 hoping it wIN float. One by on6 

the temporary rules are added to iJmj i I ,i i Ui >f,:i:i. A X\ e end of the year they are officiallyjj^ • 

institutionalized and chiseled in stcine The naniiboolc tmiergos. ( ^^^^ 

The handbook reflects the basic philosophy of EBGE: every studeTit is responsible for his/her 
own actions independent of influences from peers and job sites^ The rules reflect the 
expectations of the world of work and society in general. The punishrrients are also 
commensurate-with those exacted from all mature, capable adults. Th^ students can readily see 
the relevance of the rules with those confronted on their ekpterience sites. • ' 

. Discipiine. EBCE programs pffer a Jnique opportunity for staff to utilize cre.ative^techmques . 
with disciplinary problems Because thelearning coordinator and student mqet on a one-to-one 
basis their relationship is inherently different from that between the classroom teacher and PMpil*> 
The learning coordipator and student can build a personal and professional relationship which 
adds a new dimension to discipline Oftentimes on the strength of the ties developed between the 
learning coordinator and the student, undesirable behavior is amended without having to resort to 
the handbook and spelling out rules and punishments. 

Personal discipline should be d natural extension for the learning coordinator. The students 
already participate in controlling their job' site selection and academic direction. Why not ici'rry 
this control to the disciplinary situation? It may take more time to use this approach and the 
•situation does not always allow for It. but Ifi most cases the effort is well worth it. 

Materials. Unw^^^ kUg pa^i yocn^ ub va/o have implemented Hie E£}CE concept, the 
materials have been cpnstanti, feviseo \\\\^ past suiTimer the entire set of AEL/EBCE maienals 
was revised by our staff to fit oijf rjeedo and {Uo^c o\ the other local districts which will be 
implementing EBCE These deciisionb w^ire liiadc witli input from everyone We have now enleied 
the training phase of our pr jjeoi and .ire woikiny to niaintaln staff unity and familiarity with all 
phases of operation 

Dependency upoik lovJci^i it... . • ». .a,, i .l i. .iv.^,uU>poj umJ 

implemented through ine u&t^ A 1*50.3, 1 . . .0 i i\\t.t . iU^i.ys tfie pr,»bteni wh^i naj,,..... 
when funding is not available A.i aba..i w liie cc lu.uialion ot tiBCE: in Fond d\i I ac wus 
written into the original propo.;al Mu; \o<.j^i k,\x)0\ di£»iiu,l lias pcKeJ up the salaiy t.f oi^*^ 
learning coordinate/ e'<x<A\ yeai imh::* a c;..d oi ycai ll.reo tnc finuncjal impact o\ estaui^ . .j 
EBCE in <the district will be inii.Hi ^1 



Dissemination. Fond da Lac initiated an extensive effort to disseminate program information 
at }he beginning of oup second year. We have worked closely with the^ state Department of Public 
Instrijcfion to let other school districts in Wisconsin know about this alternative curriculum. 

• 4' 

^Training/technicai assistance. Through our training program we i^ave encouraged the 
"kdiaptation of EBCE to the needs of the aUupdiiy Ulslrlul. Because ol Its individualized, nature. 
..effective acjaptations are being; implemented in the following areas: 



1. Department of Vocational Rehabilitation (Career and Qommunity Components) 

2. . Exceptional Education 

3/ Ninth gra^u er exploi atj 

4. CETA Youh ce 



Our trainer/technical a 
collaborates with local j 
district. / 

In summary, we havo 
meet each stude^iVs needs, 
individualization; each,stucn . 
opinion is worthwhile, and v hv 



with the aJupimg diblnoi;> on neeJs assessment, then 
ors to develop a lime line and a training plan for that 



idividualization of EBCE allows us to be flexible enough to 
frar^ework of locally developed guidelines. The key is 
iff member is a person whose needs are litjportant, whose 
)e Created with respect. 
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pattw DiBVildpinenl 



•t.. 



iMses.(;|i9nt df each ^ituddnl's , 



■ ; tttii^n, or areas that' relateV 
f ihterestSrpreferericlB^and ^ 
. .aptitud^i 



..V', 



' i/oiT^^^^^^ to int6re3ts,and 



■• .■ -"i'/v," 

'■■'.i'-'i'.-l'i' 



Developing appropriate career , 
f" iipiqfitlonM^ for each^ . 
, student. 

' lUpnliorlngand entuBiing each 
studMs career developiTient pn 
9iiir'«'' f/'^'i short'term) basis. 

. iveilming each student's career ^ 
! develbprnent (e.g., knowledge^ 
leiarning bkilts, decision-maldng 
skills, attitudes) on a periodic 
(/.«., bng-lermypask 



.1. 



2. 



3. 



5". 



6. 



EBCE 



Academic Component 



...11 



Community Development iij 



Assessment of each student's 
academic needs and Interests. 

Determining genera/ coi^rses or' 
areas ot study related to each ^ 
student's academic needs and ' 
interests. 

Establishing goais ertd objec- 

-f/ve8"that-pelate-to-each-stu-- --- 

dent's academic needs and , 
interests. 

- ' , i 

Developing appropriate learning 
activities (projects) for each 
student. , ^ 

Monitoring arid evtiiUBilng each 
student's academic flevelopment 
on a regular f/'.e., ^rt^^erm) 
basis'. ' . 

Evaluating each student's aca- 
demic development;on a per/o- 
dlo^(l.e.,long-tfm)tia8is. 



1 . Establishing and working 'Wll 
advigory group. " 

2. Enlisting and maintaining 
oration of sites. ' . V;if| 

3. Analyzing and documenting jv^ 
learning opportunities at sites|s 



-4: 



Gryanizlng-or-elusterfng-p^^ 



ment "spots'' into accessible|| 
■iroups 



Matching students to appr6p?^| 
riate* placements. :i :;?| 

Oriienting site personnel to 
program. .;;;! 
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ABSTRACTS OF EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS 



: In conjunction With ttiO Experiential Learnmg: Issues and Guidelines Project (ELIG) the 
research. staff at the National Cerlter for Research in Vocational Education studied over 250 
experiential learning projects. Many of these projects reflected assertive and innovatfVe* ^ 
''pfogramming in the.tield af^ experiential education. These abstracts have been selected from the' 
collection ot program descriptions compiled in the course o^ the ELIG research. Selection of. 
pro'grarrtTs forthis section was based on evidenced innovation, stability, and effectiveness, Some 
attention was giyeW^to includjng a representative cross section from the seven programmatic 
categories identified in ihe "Overview." This chapter is included as a resource for policy makers 
and coordmators involvedTn designing and updating experiential lMr7TirTg"l)pti'07?s^ a T" 
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PRdGftAlvf-AbDRESS 



PURPOSE 



NATIONAL MODEL 

IBCiCATION- — ; 

tOTAL ENROLLMENT 
FUNDING SOURCE 

POPULATION SERVED 
SELECTION PROCEDURE 
PLACEMEriT PROCEDURE 

PAY 

TIME^ATWOBKA 
LEARNlfiG SITE 



GRADUATION CRED4T 



f 



^ ABSTRACT 1 

. ' ^ % 

The Academic! Internship Program 
West'Charlotlci High School 
2219 SeniorlDrive 

Charlotte, North Carolina 28216 . \ 

To make learning more meaningful. To explore area? of 
career interest, to create awareness of comrriunUy. To 
develop human retations. To promote resourcefulness and 
self^direction. To motivate 'students to higher efducatipn. To 
promote better relations between the schobi and 
commuhity. 



None 



The G tea V ExchangeT'Secthd-Aiinaaf-^^^ 
The Learning institute of North Carolina at DurhaTri, July 
1977. Thitd Annuaf Evaluatioo Report wiJI be available soon. 

Two hundred fifty-seven students participated during the 

1977- 78 $chool year. 

The program has been funded yith ESEA, Title IV ryionies, 
and is being picked up by the local school district for 

1978- 79. • . . 

The participants are primarily colTege-bound juniors and - 

seniors. ' " . 

V • f^-^ ' /. • , * 

Students apply for the program or ifitgirview with the 
coordinator. . ' ' • , ■ ' » 

Student' requests placement in a particular occupation. The 
student and coordinator work. together to locate a-n 
" appropriate placement in'the community. 

Participants ar^hot paid. ' 



Internships range from 40 tO/150 hours. Six hours per week 
is the minimum rime that can b6 spent on an internship. - 
Some st<jdents. intern 12 to 15 hours per week. 

** \ 
One hundred fifty hours of job site involvemVnt is . 

9qt/lvalent to one credit. Partial credit is available. Students 

may take a letter grade or pass)fail for work experience 

participation. 
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miUATlON OF 4p 
PARtlGIPANTS W- 



COST 

We-^ ■ ■ ■ 

SUPErtViSION AT 
90MMUNiTY SITE 



BUSINESS, LABOR, 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
IN PROGRAM POLICY MAKING 



Students' are evaluated by faculty sponsors selected by the 
individual )nterns.-These sponsors usually are affiliated with i 
the academic department most closely related to the 
intern's work assignment. The community sponsor rnails an 
end-of-ternj evaluation which is given to the teacher 
sponsor who awards credit. * . 

The program budget is $41,650 per year, mo3t of which *• 
goes for Syalaries. ' . 



The community sponsor agrees tc||rient the enrollee, 
provide meaningful work tasks, and keepf attendance 
records. . ^ 

. — 



The Academic Internship Program is monitored by an 
advisory council. 



ORIENTATION FOR: 
New Coordlnaftors 
EnrollQ|| 

On-the-job Supervisors 



COORDINATION WITH 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 



REAU^ORK CREDIT FOR 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 

PROGRAM GUIDELINES 



LEGAL PROBLEMS 



The internship. co^^inato'r conducts a student orientation- 
at the beginning of each semester^ 



A Sponsor's Handbook is provided to assist 
preparing for the internship. 



^e^ 



ploy^rs in 

ThereXno affiliated class* The student mfeets weekly with 
the^fMCher sponsor to discuss. goals. Many students 
prepare iai classroom presefitation to^tlpre ihternship 
learnings. 



The program is highlyjndividualized. The pifimary guide- 
lines are dfs follows: (a) training must be for the beriefit gf 
the student, not th,e employer; (b) studerits must nor replace 
workers and must. work under their :afcrvisioQ; (c) students, 
are not guaranteed a job when the inra&ish'ip terminates. 



TRANSPORTATION TO 
JOB SITE 



Interns provide th^ir oW/i transportation to the work sites/ 



'V, 



PpLLQW^UP STUblES 

commeM-^ 



The program has recently been expanded to other Charlotte 
high schools under the auspices of the same directoi'- 
. cpordinator. , ' ' 




0-1 



•lb 
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program-ad6ress 



PURPOSE ■ 



NATIONAIrMODEIr ^ 
"PUBLICATIONS 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT 

FUNDING SOURCE 

POPULATION SERVED 

SELECTION P;)OCEDURE 

PLACEMENT PROCESS 

.1 



PAY 

TIME AT WORK/ 
LEARNING SITE 



ABSTRACT 2 

'Alternative High'School Program 
BOCES Service Center. 
2 Pleasant Avenue West . 
Lancaster, New York 14086 - 

To offer students an individualized opportunity to investi- 
gate career options and explore areas of special interest. To 
deveFop in students'the ability to function effe.ctively as a 
contributing member of the community /lo demonstrate 
service, cognitfve^J^ills, inquiry skills, personal growth, 
communication sK^lls, self direction and individual 
responsibility. , ^ 

None - --- — - 



Alternative. High School' Program: Annual fleporf, 1977-78. 

In 1977-78, 82 students vyere' involved in the part-time 
program and 43 in the /ull-timg pKograni. Since the 
program's inception in 1973, 600 students have participated. 

"Rie program is funded by twelve participating school 
districts with support from the Board of Cooperative 
Education Services. 

The majority of participants are first or second semester 
high school seniors who are interested in investigating a 
professional career. 

Students self-Select participation. 



Currently 300 .different internshifj* sites are availajbl^.ni^;t in 
professional occupations. New enroll^Q§^y^g^k itidiyiijj^^^^ 
with a placement coordinator and a counsel&ftaeilti^: "^-'^^^^ 
match placement with the student's career interest or to ' 
develop a new. appropriate internship. 

Participants are not paid. 

Fuill-time participants spend six hours per day, four days 
'weekly at the jon site. The fifth day is devoted to home 
school Conferences, senftinars and research projects. Par^- ^ 
time participants spend mornings in courses at .the home 
school. Two afternoons per^ week are, spent at ttie internship 
sitp. One afternoon is devoted to a group seminar and the 
remainder of time is allotted for individual commijnity-based 
research projects. ^ * 
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•GRADUATION CREDIT 

EVALUATION OF , 
PARTICir>ANTS 



COST 



^ISrOTOTF^- 
COMMUNITY SITE . 



BUSINESS, LABOR, 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
IN PROGRAM POLICY MAKING 



ORIENTATION FOR: 
New Coordinators 
Enrollee^ , 

* i 

. On-the-Job Supervisors 

COORDINATION WITK 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 



REAL WORK CREDIT FOR 
PXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 

PROGRAM GUIDELINES 



Students generally receive VA sem^ter credits for half-time 
^participatioriB/id semester credits for full^ime participa- 
tion. Project credits are granted in English and Social 
Studies or Alternative High School Credit. . 



Evaluation is done by the sponsor, the coordina/or, and the 
stuctent at mid-semester and the end of the semester. 
Students receive a grade basedf on this threefold input— as 
well as progress on goals and individual projects. 

The cost per student is: (a) part-time student $325 +^$72 
administrative costs; and (b) full-time student $650 + $72 
administrative costs. 



The student is sup^sed by thejnternship sponsor as well 
as through on-site visits by coordinator and conference 
carlls.. . 



An advisory council composed of representatives from 

business, labor, and community will be formed this year. 

it. 



Individual and group meetings are held for interns during 
the suminer to discuss placement and a* variety of 
-community programs. An orientation seminar for all interns 
is held the first week of the program. ^ 

Sponsors provide orientation. . 

Students meet in seminal one or two days weekly to reflect 
on the week's events/assess progress, and analyze 
problems. Often public officials attend these sessions to 
discuss issues from their perspectives. 



This depends on the individual agency. 

The coordinators establish program objectives anc^ guide- 
lin.es with the assistance of an Alternative Programs 
Advisory Committee composed of instructional administra- 
tors from each participating district. 



JOB SITE 



Enrollees provide their own fransportation. .Enrollees are 
encouraged to investigate public transportation and all 
possible transportation, resources before entering the 
program: :.; 



FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 
COMMENTS 



Enrollees-^i 
speciaTpr^ 
drive to t^i 
weekend c 




umt^ ^^vice in the form of two 
past year they undertook a massive 
Jilting, seniors tg ypte. They also ran a 
^.ter at'the Albright-Knox Art Gallery. 



/ 



PROGRAM'rADDRES 



I. y 



PURPOSE 

natjonAl model 
publications 



TOTAL ENROLLMENT 



FUNDING SOURCE 



POPULATION SERVED 



SELECTION PROCEDURE 



PLACEMENT PROCESS 



PAY 



ABSTRACTS 

^ ■ ' ■ ■ .• .■ • ' •■. 

Building Construction Program 
Community College of Allegheny County" . ^ 
College Cerfter North 111 Pines Plaza V / 
1130 Perry Highway 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15237 

To meet the educational needs and human enerffjf develop- 
ment^ needs of the western Pennsylvania union building * • 
construction industry. 

/ . ' ' , 

This ife the national model. 



. Journeyman* A dvancement through gGfi/caf/og Community - 
College of Allegheny County , . . / 

Approximately 850 apprentices are enrolled as quarter time 
students, and 85-100 journeymen are half time students. 

The program is^ financed through the cortimunity college 
. budget. 

The^flgents, age nineteen to sixty, are enrolled in courses 
iniP^Pnction with the building trades apprenticeship and 
journeyman programsi 

Applicants are tested and interviewd by the joint sipprentice- 
ship committee. ^ 

U^nion halls arrancf%ipprenticesriip placements. Journey- 
men are( assisted by the Community College through 
^emplpyer communications to rMeive promotion to superin- 
tendent positions^ 

Wages^afe determined through collective bargaining. 
AcH5rentiGes receive a negotiated percentage of the journey- 
lan's wage. 



.TIME AT WORky 
LEARNING SITE 



GRADUATION CREDIT 



Participants are employed full-time and attend coordinated • 
classes in the evening. 

Trainees receive college credit for building trades course 

"^^^^rkTbut not for their job site activities. 

✓ ... 
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FARficiPANXS 



COST 



Course instructors evaluate student apprentices through 
standard grading procedures. ^ / 

Training is free to the participants as tuition costs are 
covered by salary deductions which are negptiated^under 
contracts drawn up between labor and management. - ^ 



SUPERVISION AT 
COMMUNITY SITE 

BUSINESS, LABOR 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
IN PROGRAM POLICY MAKINGS 

^ ^ 



ORIENTATION FOR: 



New. Coordinators 
Enroltees 



On-the-Job Supervisors 

COORDINATION WITH 
CLASSf^OdM INSTRUCTION 



REAL WORK CREDIT FOR 
EXPERIENTIAL LEANRING 
ACTIVITIES 

PROGRAM GUIDELINES 



LEGAL PROBLEMS 



TflANSPOhTATION TO 
^OB SITE 

FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 
COMMENTS 



Construction s^e supervisors direct enrollees on the job. 



The program is. monitored by Joint Apprenticeship Commit- 
tees and by the Construction Industry Co opera tive Educa- 
tion Program. Labor and management have equ^il cori'trol 
over poJicy making decisions. 

• • . » 

N/A * • . 

Orientation for enrollees is done on the first day of cfass by 
a representative ^rom the college. "New coordinators" ahd 
"job supervisor*" are promoted up thrdugh the ranksj 
therefore, furt+ier orientation is only done on a casual ba$is. 

None .y ^ ^ 

■' ■ ^ ' • • ^ * . . 

Classroom instruction is directly relalU to the apprentice's 
job responsibility. 



Guidelintes are estabWhed by the national or international 
union gblicy makers for the apprentice program, and by>the 
college and employers associations for this advanced level. 

None , 



Participant^ must have their own trarisp6rtation. 
Studies will be^avatlable by 1981. 



PRbGRAM-ADORESS 



PUttPOSf 



NATIONAL MOD^L 



PUBLICATIONS 



TOTAL ENROLLMENT 
FUNDING SOURCE 



. V 



POPULATION SERVED 



SELECTION PROCEDURE 



PLACEMENT PROCESS 



PA)^p|i' 

TIME AT^WORK/ 
LEARNING SITE 



GRADUATION CREDIT 



EVALtlATHON OF 
PARTICIPANTS 



ABSTRACT^ 



Building and Grounds Maintenance Program 
,;«|Stanton School Oistj|t5t. » ' 
'*n800 Limstone Road, Stanton ^ 
Wilmington, Delaware 19804 



To help all students explore basic careers in building % 
maintenance-, while gaining the neoess^ry entry-level fob 
skills in actual work situations. / 



1 



None 
None 

Thirty students participated in 1977. 



lnstructors*'salaries and facilities are provided by the school 
district. Student^salaries are pakJ with GETA Youth. Program 
.fund^. 

Participants are potential high school dropouts from low 
income families. . 

V 

Potential participants are identified by the high school staff 
and are screened for CETA eligibility. *. , 



^^'I^SP^^^^ improve and maintain building^and grounds 
for school district. Erirollees are divided into six groups, 
of five and rotate^d through six statipns: painting, carpentry, 
electrical, plumbiVig. landscaping and general burfbing 
cleanup. 



Participants are paid minimum wage. 



During the sciiool year students work from 3:00 p.m. to 5:00 
p.m. daily after school; in the summer they work thirty-five 
hours per week. 

If he/she pgjforms'satisfactorily on the job, the student is 
given one high school credit fo/ 180 hours on the job: 



Participants are evaluated by two shop instructors and by 
the chief 'custodians at each work sit^e. 



• Reviewed by ^1 E. LeDoyen^ 
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cost 



t^j^cost fo the school district is that of ttJvo instructor 
salaries. The program is cost effective for the district 
because necessary mair^nance work and small construc- 
tion projects are completed by participants paid by CETA. 



SUPERVISION AT 
COMMUNITY SITE 



Job site supervision is the responsibility of the chief 
buildirtg custodian and of the two industrial arts instructors 
affiliated with the program. 



BUSINESS, UVfiOR, 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
IN PROGRAM POLICY MAKING 



The New Castle County Summer Youth Program Personnel 
Director and the Department of Labor are involved in 
program policy making. - - 



ORIENTATION FOR: 
New Coordinators 



r 

i 



New coordinators ar^ requested tp work^ith the students 
•on; the jobs assigned so that they encounter some of the 
students' frustrations. 



Enrollees 



Enrollees receive a general orientation from program 
instructors and are specifically oriented to pach job by the 
chief custodian or project supervisor. 



On-the-Job'Supervisors \ 



COORDINATION WITH 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 



REAL WORK CREDIT FOR 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 

PROGRAM GUIDELINES . 



LEGAL PROBLEMS 



TRANSPORTATION TO 
JOB SITE 



FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 



A planned course of instruction covering the six job rotation 
areas is offered in conjunction with the work experience. 



The program/operates under the schooJ district's wprl< 
experience ^yideiines arid the CETA' YoUth Program ^ 
guidelines. » 

A local contractor attempted to sge the program for 
undertal<ing a* small school district construction project. A ' 
compromise was reached which allows the program to 
undertake projects of less than $1^000. 



Studenls must provide their own transportation. Allowances 
are made for bus schedules. . /T 

The prograrn has been evaluated by the Dpi aware State 
; ^Department oTbducation. 
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ERIC 




• f Administrative support from the local district tias been' 

instrumental in developing a successful 'program. 



The Delaware D^par1rnent of Public Instruction^ through its 
Evaluation'^Department has requested an expansion the , 
program.-^ 



-J 




ABStRACT 5 



PRdGRAM-ADDRESr 



PURPOSE 



^NATIONAL MOqiEL 



PUBLICATIONS 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT 
* 

FUNDING SOURCE 

f>QPULATION SERVED 

\' 

SELECTION PROCEDURE 



la6ement process 



PAY 



Business Experience Education Prograrrj (BEEP) 
Smith, Kline and'French Laboratories 
1500 Spring Garden St. . . ^ 

PTiiladelphia, Pennsylvania 19101 ^ * 

To expose urban high school students to a business 
environment through a meaningful job experience offering 
the opportunity Xo gain marketable skills anfj ti^aining and to 
earn an income. . ^ • 

None 



None 



One hundced forty-eight students have been employed 
through the program since it was initiated in 1968. 
Twenty-three are currently employed. 

Program costs are entirely underwritten by Smith, Kline and 
French Laboratories. . • 

Participants are bfack and H^anlc youth from high 
schools in urban PhiladelpJtm,^ « ' 



School work coordinators apdHeachers recommend poten- 
tial participants. Five resumes a rfe solicited for each 
opening. Baseci on'career interest, attencfande, school 
record, etc, two or three applicants are invited to jnterview. 

y 

Effort is made to match student ability/interest with 
positions available and to maintain a balance between 
number of studentsWrom each cooperating school. 

The current base starting wage is ^275 per hour. Students 
who receive acceptable performance reviews', dene twice 
yearjy, ar^ eligible for a 5 percent merit increase after the 
equfval6nt of six months full-time work. , 



TIME AT WpRK/ 
LEARNING SITE 



Participants join the BEEP project in. the fall of their junior 
year and leave the program upon graduation from high 
scf:ipoi. They work three hours each school day. Students 
' must atten^ sqhool to work. Full-time work is available 
inuring school holidays and in the surwner between the 
junior and senior years. 



. Reviewed by Lucinda D. Samler^ 
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ERLC 



68 



GRADUATION CREDIT 



EVALUATION OF 
PARTICIPANTS ' 



COST 



SUPERVISION AT 
COMMUNITY SITE 

BUSINTeSS, LABOR, 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMEN 
IN PROGRAM POLICY MAKI. 



0RIE^MTATI0N.F0R: 
New Coordinators 
'Enrollees 

On-the-Job Supervboisi 



TIOfRl 



COORDlNATIbN-^iri. 
CLASSROOM INSTRWC i 

REAL WORK CREDII fu, 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNIN<i 
ACTIVITIES ,. 

PROGRAM OO 



Sorrfe coop^ratirrg -firgh schools give students both aca- 
demic credit and ajetter grade for \he experience; others 
grant neither. ^ ^ V 

Work supervisors file appraisals withihe program adminls- 
trafor twice a year, Copies are forwaVded (b the schooj 
work-experience coordinators. * ^ * 

The prim^Jrv nnst \n\jn\\/M in tHfi^'ariminiRtratirtn nf RFFP Ik 

j I empio 1, 

hourl^^i u. ^^. .li 



li i[\ ] Si& \\{\ 3rits /i (h {..K'. 



Employe< 



group 01 irs it j employ^eeS'StEfrves aa advisors to th 
program. A(j isors ire resl)onsible for some group meeti igs 
and are avail ubie to counsel students regarding career 
concerns, work related items, and to a lesser degree, ' 
personal problems. 



N/A ' 



Ntiw ciinpioycto urieiitatior) utcludes^introduction to com- 
pany rules, program guidelines, and plant facilities On-the^: 
job tiaining is provided by work supervjsors and 
co-workel^s Semi ijnanthly rnotlVation/trainin^seb&Joncj txtc 
also an ifiltfyral part of the program. ^ 

I Ks, j( , It . .11 ili l( ^Iwi (..IV n ducts u jVI^^ am Midi l^.o^Jlllvj 

A al dll \ou .pc^viaoii *aiui inctJl^ if)Jiv/icJudily With 



JOB SITE 



FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 



COMMENTS 



More than half of the program graduates have coritin 
their education beyond the high school level. 

Several program graduates are currently full-time 
employees with Smith, Kline a'nd French. 




ABSTRACT 6 



PROGRAM-ADDRESS 



PURPOSE. 



NATIONAL MODEI 



\ Career Education/Work. Experience Edudation Program 
Fremont Unified'Schpol District / 
40775 Fremont Blvd. / 
"Fremont. California 94530 

^ To prepare stucfertts for career decisioti making by 
, ^provrdingthem with information, job site explbratipn 



>V { all :ir!i.a lijia.^j ii : ; 
EduciW.cn: A HcncLc ,i 
See als.o. Caiifomin Awi 
Educators: A^ositk n P ,hi 
ExpenancG Educativn. ^ 



) A}{ and >h)rk 



PUBLICATIONS 



TOf AL ENROLtMENT 



FUNDING SOURCE 



Cdietsi Educatfofi at Irving High School, Fremont Unifies 
Scl^ool District ^ / 

At irvingtonJfcJf^fTscliool. 475 students are involved in the 
Career Exploration course each semester. Three hundred 
are enrolled irj^irte. Work Experience option and 25 . 
pari cipate in tiiel Wgcational Co-op Program, often attend- 
mig classes at the H^Regiorval Occupational Center. One 
hundred tyventy-fivSa^myolved in nonpaid exploratory 
programs. " 



Pruyfdrub are funded by district monies augmented with 
vocational education funds. 



POPULATJON SfiHVbu 



S£lf:CTION PROCfcUOh. 



I tio piuyidfiib did Open to all students in the gencially 



HiiJ JIc class F/ernont SohopI Di'stript. 



\ 



I, . i.jnicjUm v/ho Uu;i. k)c.iat>:.> and devOiOps corrv>i>j;,onCiJ. , j 

i^llS.a In Uk: vy i i il , m i i i I Wwi^ bApUtlertoe eiiTOtteeS ofte/i 

onif>i . nj's iivn i\\ity e.,ici< III ; program Oowrdinator 
i.v;iit(i l;:> lilt Gtii,;lwy( 1 ii.oiiliot StudcJit pfOgreS^K 



>' ^ >lii-'<- ii . a/ . ,nii I jt lo^.bt niinirlii.n yvu , 



1" 



TIME AT WORK/r 
LEARNINGS SITEV 



GRADUATION CREDIT 



EVAf.tlA1PtOri Ci 
PARTICIPANTS' 



Exploratory placements cten be as sport as one week per 
investigation*. Work expeNence and co-op placements are 
nroce open ended. Often, students remain on tfie job'after 
they have ceased earning credit. ' ♦ 

Credit is granted for aH experiential programs on a prorated 
per hour basis. Forty of 210 ynits required for graduation 
may be^earned through work experience. 

EvalUi:ii:i:)ii is done collaboratively by employers and 
coordinators. 



COST 



T he cost vt> pMniarily that of the coordinators' salary, but 
since each coordinator .maintains a standard student load 
the cost is absorbed in the schools' F.T.E. ratio. 



SUPERVISION AT 
COMMUNITY SITI: 



BUSINESS, LABOR, 
COMMUNITY INVOL. 
IN PROGRAM POLIC\ 



uendiuiiy ihc; tj^iployer supervises enrpllees. The program 
cuordiridtor or vocational education teacher maintains 
icbyuldt cuniact with the employe'r. 



Lacii yedf d Delta Conference is helpTwith each cooperating 
tt/upluyer. his/her employees for that year, and the coordi- 
fidtur to a^jknoyvlfcdge successes, identify problems. anc(j^ 
anticipate needs ' ' 



ORlENtATION BOH: 
New Coordinators 



Enroll^^ed 



..vJii..awj„ ot have hdO two years Of work experience 

h. <x noiieduc.iiion related job. Inservice courses in work 
eAp^Tief'ice coordinating are availably. Coordinators are 
yener'ally fiunj counseling or vocational education ^ 

A caruuj t^.. taiun iiidKiny otdss i^^stroogjy suggested 4^ d 
picjeqdi. Ufe (o feiubUtnenl in experientiaf courses. At 
hvinytoh Hiyh School this course is requlred of all 

i. o(>>hofii6» o:» 1 hie proyrdrns succeed because enrollecjj cx*^ 
we'll pfepaicji i>»eh>re reporting to the job site. 



Oil h<*k. t^.. 



COORQiNAIiOtM Vi/Mt. 
CLASSROOM INSTI^IK 



\/ W« lid Ml, 
b 1 . . , ^ I •! 

the 



1 



« . I ■ 



I. \^( rk experience paitiwipaN.s 
i,iln>ua with jther *5n\ployed students 
cUiiXeitti,. dKciiJ a related voQatioiial 
. ujliy to In. ptuve technical skills rcqui. .J o 



DEAL WORK CREDIT FOR 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVIT1E& * 



PROGFfAM GlilDEPlES 




Paid experiential learning is genei*^^PSW«d.-by employers 
as work experience. Shorter ter^roR^rd .exploratc 
^involvement is not \?iewed as work experience! 

' * 

dufdelines aire availabl^from the California Association of . 
Work Experience Educators and from Irvington High 
School. 



LEGAL PROBLL.i, i 



TRANSPORTATION . < 
JOB SITE 

FOLLOW-UP STUDIlEiS 



COMMENTS 



Students' p rovide their own transportation. 



The programs receive more state" money if they are 
classified with vocational education. 



PROGRAM-ADDRESS 
PURPOSE V, • 

PUBLICATIONS 

TOTAL ENROLLME 
FUNDING SOURCE 

POPULATION SERVE! 
SELECTION PROCtutmh 

PLACt:MENT PROctou 
PAY 



ABSTRACT 7 



Career Intern Progran\ S' 

Urban Career Education Center 

100 W: Coulter Street ^ , ' . , 

Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 19144 

To help . urban youth complete a basic education and to 

^«..«i^p i^.,.uj|;*., pi.;ii ^ gf^j^fj,^^.^ 

r 

I I r>' iho ii iunilies IndusvlaliZi 1 1 

G nlsM 111 ■ 1 i;a. 

N. : Pcij :i s in .ictication aril Work Np. 7, The Car^or 
Ini'smsi- .)y Program: An Izxperiment m Education that 
Worked: --- 

Approxuiiaiely 250 students per y.ear are involved in 
Philadejphia's program. % 

OIK was iniiidie^ yylth-support from the Office of EducatfSn 
and later wasjufKied by NIB. It is now financed tDy the 
Philadelphia School District and the Office of Education. 

Peartioipants are age fifteen to twenty and have drop^^d^ouf 
of high school or are likely to drop out. Many are ernployed 
ai iirne of enrollment in secondary labor market jobs at low 

pay 

pioytdMi biafflrieriibers recruit from community resources. 
School counselors recommend some participant^. A letter 
of invitation is sent, interviews are conducted, candidates 
complete the Stanford Achieverrient Test, parents are 
interviewed Door-to-door and telephone recruiting have 
been used A mininoum of fifth grade reading level i| 
/equhed foi admission 

A^aijiuiioiti U> a leairtifiy eApuiioiu.u is ba^eU u/> (he carber 
Je\/elopfne/u plan btjyijn when an enrollee emerti the 
piuytarn atnJ la made In accorcianoe with ttie intetn's oateer 
ywhl Pat ticif^dtiuf I re(fUire:i good giades and good 
attcttJaMoci 

I I... Ik.., , , cj I. I , J " n. 1 4,.<. .IK..... are 

. . 1th (Mi cii jp, t. j,M jid t\Mi ^ u a, ii i3(;Mtc; ca >ea < n 
k Jkt }«J , > ;(iL^i<|li:( np U/ t\} i^(:r<;ent of 4lt.:. £»alaii.:3i3 



t . , , 



GRADUATION CREDIT 



EVALUATION OF 
PARTICfPANTS 



COST 



Interns receive academic credit for classroom work In four 
basic disciplines, in elective course areas, and for their • 
training experience. The school coordinator maintains 
contact with all staff. 



r 



a: Job srite supervisors anb CIP site developers grade students 
semester intervals, there are also interim c^ferences 



with students 



•( ■ . 

een r973-197d 'i 



Average cost per year per studint between T973-197i3» 'i 
$2,438. This represents. $248 per pupil per month for Cli 
compared to $170 per pupil per -month at the local 
comprehensive high school and $233 per month for the 
average vocational program participant af a-Philadelphia 
high school 



SUPERVISION AT 
COMMUNITY SITE 

BUSINESS, LABOR^ 
COMMUNITY INVOLVt^i 
IN PROGRAM POLICY MA 



IT. 

( 



..iiK.|>v. I Hio Hiugram and assist interns by 
f..,. t M,,,, ,oo i.iarket iriforination. career information. pPace- 
nisiini.. c?riipiu/ment, and on-the-job training. 



ORIENTATION hOH 
New Coordlnatoia 
Enrollee^ 



w.;cjKd ^(iidc-nts (jis<,uSb s.aiv;er Jticiblon nidKing and thtj 



Oin-the-Job bi^p^.. 



^dORDINATiON Willi 
CLASSROOM INSTRUC. i 



HtAl WOHK Cht;;i>i I iwji 

EXPEHIENTIAL lEAA.^..I\c 
ACTIVITIES 

PROGHAM vAOii^i iiii 

I It Hili»f'v/H I A I lOK . 
I Ob ^I1£ 



FOLLOW-UP STUDIES Follovy-up studies are available for 1975 graduates. Statisti- 

cal and case studies have been conducted. 

COMMENTS The CIP program-form^t is based on the assumption that 

failure to graduate hurts through: 

< 

1. inability to compete/forjQbs 

2. inhibiting upward moBTiity ) 

n '-ni^'ng pot'^nlia-i it) 

I licsaasiny cl)ScitiSi. . tion 

j I )wering seif-conce|:i / ' , • 



c 



PROGRAM-ADDRESS 
PURPOSE ^ 

NATIONAL MODt:L 

« 

PUBLICATIONS 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT 

FUNDING SOURCb 
POPULATION 6bHVt:U 



\ * » ■ 

ABSTRACTS 

Center for Cooperative'Educaition " 

Antioch College 

Yellow Springs, Ohio 4^87 

To enable students to explore a range of career models and 
to supplement their classroom work with work experience In' 

\ \ tlvi& i jener * 
I ( fM jspfecbi M ihoiv . ollege 



ii.'iti k;' I h. 3 11 a; . u \s\ the nation to use 
workyiit I \\\\ jjiii'C ' I' iberal arts and sciences. W is a 
require? \} ccjrn ii kr iii i;t idsnts^on an alternatina basis 
throughoul vhei.' undi r<jrai:uate ei^ucatiori. Antioch's fifty- 
seven yi-ars of (jxpehunce in this field have been used as a 
model by many other colleges. ' y 

The Aiiuocti College Catjiog and other descriptive bro- 
chuiesi and materials 

All liiOO In this liberal arts college participate yearly in 
GO op experiences Students are expected to complete six 
oi inuie CO ops that ara thre^ to six months fong to meet 
thoii yrfciduatiufi requirements . , 

I ho .Hwo.diu lunJed through student tuition, roughly 
$4,000 per year, plus outside gifts and-^rants. 

K^it»H^'»i^> "^'c ye'ieittHy ciyhteen lo twenty fuui, but the 
uHatively w^^n Adult Degree Completion Program includes 
:5iudt;iiib j\ t\A/ei)ty-tive years of age and up. 

,h tj.aUwM Ii? all iiilt>yicil part ul the dCuJoiiuo 
J. . j.^ i. 'A AiitiocI) C.>M69t; dfiJ IS lequiied of ^IJ stiidt>nii 

up lii^i .i foi ii '/tiih.^il^r a.Uo.ia hi.oiilty r/ieiwibeis ....... 

u( .1 V :;l.,.)c;Mtii d mdK<{ f<.oOi!WT)ei idati*i>rib !V> 

oiM( iw^.. J have tlu: fiiicil i>£./ lit pidcement ^.ruch. 
^lud.sMlt- h d^iit ndejitly .j^jvcI >|> th«l»' own plditi. duilny 

(I .4 , I . ^eCtii K. . .it f>dlCi 

c . I a &tip.jui 



... u. . . hi : - . . 



:;Tli3^X^.6RK/ ' . 



GRAOOATION CREDIT 

* . ' ■ 

EVALUATION bF ' • , 
f^ARTlCIPANTS 



Participants are usually rnvplved at the job ^Ue eight hours 
daily for a three- or six-month term. Work terms are 
generally rotated with academic term's. 

Students earrh required co-op credits, 



Ten ci^-op facufty coordinate job placement in specific 
geographic areas, develop new opportunities fpr students! 
and assist in Evaluating their performance. Written evalua- 
tions from on-the-job si/pervisors become part of each 
student's cJmulative rd|prd. 



COST 



SUPERVISION AT 
COMMUNITY SITE 



BUSINESS, LABOR. 
COMMUNITY INVOLVtMtiNi 
IN PROGRAM POLICY MAKlh. 



I i»j Aniiooh College primarily the cost of the ten 
fdCiilty sulailes afid travel expenses, ^us staff support and 
office supplies. The program should provide a savings for 
the college in that a -larger student enrollment is p^)ssible 



ients are Mipciv/isecl by ap^iopiiale etnployin^ poiboii- 
(it;i at the job site arjd aie visited periodically by Aiitioch 
faculty ofi the job 



ju ounSIOoioJ ij V ibu 



0 Jile^ti to oe /lold lacjity, and aiake a si^gnif leant conuibu 
tioi^ to ihe st^,denls* learning ciraduates are often Invited to 
retuMi lo co-op employers for permanent employment 



ORIENT>^T(ON fOH. 



New Coofdlnatora 



Enioiiec 



Oh- the Job Sii|>. 



COORDl||AIiON WN It 
CLASS^tOOM INSTRUC i 



e^pe. id'. I ,.sc.j /nernber ;l tie oepa.tment 

wl.Miuiil.j at\ II isJlv/t Juvillj ^jMuiiluJ first by Ihoh « n aCJ (. . . 

d .j then by iheir area ccyOrtlinatOi before they fijpc.l to Iho 



f^KM lit / ai u 

(AMItob.i S/l 



.1. .^Iat > . 

1 I. » u.i , i , j. Ui titfC Man ' t ,.i;>;w 

i.ij;) m^.U/Wc apt. Jiic intitct'ial in ihait 
cin\^i< yciii ha^/e iiiuicated will maKe Ut.. 



KetcL AdJitiOiially, Stjd<in(i 

fi:n^Wiii'. hi'f J <6 up iptiininys baoK tp their clas'siuu 



ApUl)lwi 



aiiifj(r> 



REAL WORK CRf QIT FQR 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES * 



PROGRAM GUIDELINES 

LEGAL PROBLEMS 

TRANSPORTATION TO 
JOB<^TE 



FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 



COMM04TS 




Students work full-time under s.tan/ard working conditions 
and earn work or cooperative cre/it toward their degree. 

See above. * : * 

Very rare. , * ■ 



Students provide their own transportation unless this is 
offered by the employer h part of their compensation. This 
frequently involves th'e student relocating to.another section 
of the counVy * . • 

A \\\cx\o\ i>tuJy ):> being planned comparing the careei^ ^ 
utjtGOrntjs *ot Antibch studeqts^with those who have "* 
gfaduated from more traditiortal programs. 

I he Aiittouh program is abteio meet the^efeds of liberal 
arts and^ science students who have specific vocational 
objectives, as well as those who come to college interested 
in exploring a range of career options. The compulsory 
nature of itie program assured employers that the studerits 
are enihiiSi^stic and fkrnly committed to the alternation of 
ifieir btudies wilii work e«perier]ces. Graduating students ^ 
frequently point io thei^ CD-op job experiences as an 
extremely significant pgrt of their college program. 



ABSTRACT 9 



PRiOCimiM-ADbRESS 



piipp#^ee 

NATIONA. iJOU 
PUBLICATIONS 

TOTAL ENROLLMCr 



FUNOmG SOURCE 




PLACEMENT HHuoii^u 



PAY 



TIME M I WOHiv ' 
LEARNING SIT^ 



GRADUATION Ci»,u.lH^\ 



EVALUATION 
PARTICIPANTS 



The Challenging World of Business 
*Kolmar Laboratories ' * ' 

SkyHne Drive • ' 

Port Jervis, New York .12771 * 



h'tii I. ..I I 'iiantB, ic<i / i u Hffiij and Bi,tsif\e:^s, 

KoUm . . ifjiM>ries , " ■• - 

I w6^^ : ut onib pciiiii^ip III ihi' K.olinar progran^ eao!) 
yeai ^ , * 

I he K..\\Aiioi\'jmg Wuild ui Business is funded by Kolmar^ 

I ttc waryjjJiOdte sho^ild be an excellenl represenflttiv^of-^re 
siuaent body, fully respected and a good communibator to 

his/her peers ^ 

ruiih.i^.uia^ a.e Initially ibieoted by counselors and 
io€(clicr5 [ r,roe or four young people interview compeli^ 
lively for eacf» position \ 

■ ^ . 

t It uoij.ooiei KOlrTiai i ui>o ioauu4» a libt of apen pobiUona 
Slujv nti. ctnd counselori* deierrninc togechker the position 4oi 
vArlUoti ilv, 6iudent should apply 



^ o<J at K Jliijjii Laboratories for one 
a:iuji,idr io ihi\ie ^0 fiv^burs ptir day * 

... ..J,,. . ,Jum1^^u eal^^orK 6ApefloMCb OieJlt Iliu antuurit 

wf ujc 111 '/anos'ffom school to school . * . 

\ 




' '••('i^ediaie aupervisor (fesoujc^ peii< , 

u|ii< r jrmanceVeview after l^(Bpty.v*)rkftT$^ 

uayi A pcKKiive ali^tlcjn results in a wage ir>cr6as« 



Hey tewed by Rivhai.. 



COST 



SUPERVISION AT 
COMMUNITY SITE 



BUS^^E$S, LABOl^ 
COMMUNITY INVC. 
IN PROGRAM POLII 

ORIENTATION FdR: 

New Coordinators 

Enrollee» 

On-the-Job Supervisors 



COORDINATION WITH 
CLASSROOM INSTRUC i ion 

REAL WORK CREOH POH 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 



TRANSPOHI^TION lO 
JOB^IT^^ 



1^ 



FOLD^W-UP 



COMM&N1S 



From February 1974 to May 1978r C.W.O.B. participants ' 
earned $37,420. The cost to lielm^r in resource tima is 
negligible. 

Participants are supervised by Kolm^r employees who 
volunteer to sDonsor.student interns. 



Kolmar establishes policy for the prograiti. 



N/A 



^iH0t(oc5 are individually oriented by a resource person . 
familiar with the student'si assigned task^ 

Odic i& idKcii that the best employees are selected Trom 
those who apply to be resource people. These individuals 
are oriented by management w^ich is responsible for 
administering the program. ' . 



i ifi Ill Ml ptc^vivMid pioyiuih pdi tiClpai (16 how Work 

fiiil ih., \ ai Kalmai' U 



.i.i«>j]iiett dto av/addble froiit Kuiiiidtr Laboratories. * . 

1 .At;or O^partfriBnt regulations require that sonie positions 
be liiicd by individuals age eighteen or older. These ' ^ 
poaiiions are no longer presented qptiorts for experiential' 
learners Students are covered by the firms Workers' 
Compensation Instffance. 



:jiiisi<.,i.ic) pioviUo (h6ii owM i. . >portaiion. 
I iiMii. 1 f .ii./\A/ \i\ .lata ui.. . .11 .1 t. 
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PROGRAM-ADDRESS 



PURPOSE^ ' 



NATIONAL MODEL 
PUBLICATIONS 



TOTAL El 



NROLL^ 



ENT 



FUNDING SOURCE 



City Ag School (CAS) • ' • 

59 ScKerhnerhorrt Street 
Brooklyn, New York. 11 201 

^ ' ' ; ^ ^ . 

• To provide comr9kjhity based^career education and aca- 
demic learning experiences for high school credit in all 
*sUbjeci areas. ^. v ' 
* 

None ' • * ^ 

Learning Ae an Adventure 1978-1979 (nBW .publications 
twice each year); ^ \ . , 

T^uee hundred fifty students are enrolled In this alternate 
high school program 

I he fjrojjidin ti^ded Uirough ihe^ew York City Board of 
Edtjoation \ " ' 



POPULATION SERVED 
SELECTION PROCEDURE 

PLACEMENT PROCt:6c> 



fciuoii^b are icsnth, eleventh, and twelfth graders, 

A student selection committee interviews and scr'eens 
applicants tjnder the supervisior^ of a Recruiting Coordina- 
tor (teacher) V 

hApoiioiiUdi upH4t^^^')i^i<'^ iibied in a catalog published 
twice y^early Participants ^elf select learning experj^nces - 
(LEs), much as if they were enrolling in a cpurse. Some 
positions are competitive and are based on an infe^^<iew 
with the potential employer 



PA V 



Participdwib are not pcild. 



LEARNING SITE 



GRADUATION CREDi^ 



t \.,.A .j^ouuftiiui learning dsaij^i iinents comrnef^ce and. 
terii^liaic in ten-week cycies; 

;i3i>v to £,o'ven hwj.ro pcr^Wfcek for i<^n weeks of sticce&Sjfully 
evaluated wor k will earn one credit for that particular 
ittdjning experience Students must'^ul(ill all requirements 
lor d Ne./v York Qlty High School diploma (triirty-eight 

uniis/ i ^ 



PAR^ICIPANIS 



J i ,1. ... K, ^J^^i^u^^ vA/I^u iS 

, (.!, \: c J/IS tu whorTKi(1fc 

1^ .( J. , ij 4i SUul. rit IiIilI, no. belt 



COST 



SUPERVISION At 
COMMMNITV SITE 



The program budget is $240,000 per year. This inciudes 
salarres, custodlai cdsta. learning materlais, and 
transpoftatiqn. ^ ^ 



' Employee volunteers supervise students on the job. 



BUSINESS^ LABOR, 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
IN PaOQitAM eOLICir MAKING 



An advisbry cpuncii meets regularly. Lt is made up of 
^organizations which educate our students. 



ORIENTATION FOR: 
New Coordinators 
\ Efirollee.8 /v 



Onrthe'^lob Supervisors 

' . ',> ' ' ■ • ■ 
^COORDINATION V^ITH 

CLASSROOM INSfrUJCTIO^I 




N/A 




Work experiences are eguaftpd with classrodhi instruction, 
i.e., studpnts. receive Epgiish preditjof piacementin a 
, newspaper office, scj^ce ure^jt. for workitjg in a medicai 
Jab. ' . 



= REillVORK ORE 
^XPERiENTIAU LEAffliTl 

ACTIVITIES ^ • 

' •* - ' . ' '' 

PROGRAM guidelines' 
LE^AL-fRbBLEMS ' 

TRAt*igpORtiJl6Kl i6 

JOB sitt tC^,.:. r • ■ 



FOLtOW-UP STUDIES / 
bOMMENTS 



There have been no liabilit^' problems regarding 5tu#Bnt^ 
injuries ^'or other legal problems. . • * 



.^S^tudents generally/rav©) tt) learning experience via , 
subway and bus. the catalog lists stops ^ncl tr^el time 
^frqm CAS to each' learnmg experience. . / 



r 
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PROGRAM-ADDRESS 



PURPOSE 



.national model 
publications 
/total enrollment 

funding source 
"population served 

* 



SELECTION Procedure 



.*f>LAQEMENT PROCESS^ 



PAY 



TJRI? AT WORK/ 
LE/ifhf^ING SITE 

;^GRADUATION pREDIT 



Coiregfey.enture Program 

360^^^VndB| Avenue. 
Bbston . Wfi^fch usetts 



To provide college students the.'opportunity to apply' 
academic learningfc.to tes^options, and to develop 
Interpersoflfal sklllrin a real world setting. Participation in 
Venture allows the student to "stop out" of college in a 
manner that complements rather than interrupts his/her 
ediicatbn. 

None. , * 

Career Development fdHhe Liberal Arts Stu(;fent. 



U ' 



Each year, 200-250 studerTts are placed In off-campus Vjfork 
experiences/ 

Member campuses contribute support moptes and some ^ 
foundatitJn money is currentl^' available. /nitiaJly, member*^ 
^e^s were minimal and foundation support high. 

Participants' are college students ^ge nineteen to twenty-; 
two and enrolled in one of sever4rt selective residential 
colleges where fees average $6,200 per year. Forty percent \ 
of the college popylatiofn i^ fernale, but 52 percent of v. 
placements are yvomdn. ^fifiH^ 

' Studepts self-select 4e Venture Program andjfflln^^^jrflici- . 
pate in competitive, interviews -for specific placem&nt:s., . , r- 

Students select preferred placements from a^{? b^nK. 



Ninety-two percent of participants are pkid. Salarii's ''^ 
'average from $130— $140 per week; • 



Students work fpil-ttme, five d^ys p<^week.||||>f My over a 
riine-month school year and vacsytion perrods. • * 



Wat ' 



Credit may pr may not be granted for off-campus 
experience depending on the policy of \\^e studei 
§chooir ^ , ^ ; 

. . ■ : V ■ • ■ i 



h^BRom© 



Reviewed 



Paui E. Dube' 



.1 



EVALUATION OF 
^ARTICtPANTS 




COST 



SUPERVISION AT 
COMMUNITY SITE 

BUSINESS. UBOR, 
COMMUNITY INVQl^VEMENT •* 
IN^PROGRAM POLICY MAKING 

ORIENTATION FOR: 

New Coordinators*'^ 

Enrollees 

On-the-%lob Supervisors 

COOROI NATION WITH 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 



REAL WORK CREDIT FOR 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES . 

PROGRAM GUIDELINES 

LEGAL PROBLEMS 

TRANiSRORTATION TO , 
JOB SITE 

fOlIow-up studies 
comments 



{i||Workers are evaluated by their employers and by 

m coordinator^ responsible for specific geographic 

f .. ■ ' 

Cojis gre not . fi^^ed^t this time, 

■ . ■ - -v , : 

, The particiibarit is supervised primarily By his/her employer. 



i None. 



Northeastern University (ipnducts numerous workshops and 
instit utes f or work experience coordinators. ■_ _ 

Enrollee orientation is handled by the employer at the job ' * 
site. ^ 

Venture coordinators discuss student and program objec- 
tives with each employer. 



Job experience&sar^ not related to college course .work 
except tb the e)i;jfent that the niajority of students select 
placements related to their academic majors an.d/or c.arq^r 
plans. * 1^ 



Guidelines are availablaupdh request. 10 

t'^' ■ • • ■ \, 

None ' ' - i ^ i * " 

Students provide tran^p6rtatr6n to j^^ite. 

Venturing Bjeyond the Campus, He$3 Haagen, 1977. ' 

Job opportunities vary frorff computer programmer/analyst 
tb organic gardener tcy newscaster iotern. . * 
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PROGRAMtADDRESS 

. '.' ■ • ' ' ■ 

PURPOSE . . 

NATIONAL MODEL 
PUBLICATIONS 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT 

FUNDING SOURCE 
POPULATION SERVED 

SELECTION PROCEDURE 
PI^CEMENT PROCESS 



PAY 



Community-Based Learfiiog Project 
Allegheny Intermediate uM 
Suite 1300, Tvvo Allegften^ Center 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15212 

To give juniors and seniors an opportunity to make a better 
transition from youth in school to adulthood and the world , 
of work. To affirm adult characteristics such as self- 
dilcipline, responsibility, and dependability. 

None ' 

Various. Available from individual participating programs. 
* Example: Senioi" Semester Handbook. Inquiries should be 
sent to the above address: : 

Apprc^^imately 150-200 seniors from high schools in six 
' districts, are pahicipating in the program annually .•Program 
is expected to continue gr9<ving. 

Each program is supported with locat district funds. 

Generally *tv:pical suburbarr high school seniors particijSate 
in Community-B^^sed j_earnina. At some schools only the. 
academically talented are able to participfiite. ' . ^ * ■ 

Selection process varies, but is usually a composite of 
self-selection and competitive interview. ' ' 

The program maintains a list of about 500 community 
learning sites which are stored in a computer bank. When a 
student joins a schocfrs pro^fam, his or her ihterest3 are 
matched with placement opportunities available from the 
Computer banj<. If.a suitable match is0)t available, the ' . 
. ^program director develops a site appropriate to the 
enrollee's needs. ^ • ' * 

There, is no pay. The program is a curricular option devisesd 
, * by each schobi to^hahce personal transition to adulthood/ 
Program deVeldpers.feel the emphasis dn salary and. 
productivity will detract -fronj these educiationa I intents. . 



TIME AT WORK/ 
lEARNlflG SITE 



In the Community-Based Learning'option. studeni?spend . 
j|yi;day» four days each week, 3t the learning* site. Jhe fifth ^ 
'day is ^ent^.the higtt school fulfilfing a^ademfc . 
resf^nsibilities.' ^ . . V 



aoIIa 



tSAAOUATION CREDIT 



EVALUATION OF 
PARTICIPANTS 



COST 

SUPeRVi^lON AT^ 
COMMUNITY SITE 



J BUSINESS. LAB OR. _ 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
■7i^ IN PROGRAM ^OUCY MAKING 



C^dit is granted and varies, with eachichool from V/i to' 
2^ credits per semester. ~ ' - • 

PalTIclynts complete a self-evaluation and are eva^ated^y. 
the community iearning site supervisor. Students are also 
evaluated by the program facilitator (teacher) who revieWs^- 
the student logs and conducts weekly seminars^ 

. Program cost is basically the school/^ac|lit£|tor*5 salary. 



Commuhity learning site personnel supervise students-^ * 
Regular visits by school facilitators also insure proper 
supervision. Student logs provide a third-kind of infdrmed 
supervision. * . ' 



Program Dolicies.are formulated by school personnel. Some 
f)rogram^ave a lay aj^visory committee which de^ls'wtth 
ongoing public 'relations issues and gi0.neral support and 
development. , ■ . 



ORIENTATION FOR: 
• New Coordinators^ 

• 

. " ■ ' 

'Enrollees *^ • 

On-th^-jJob Supervisors 



CQPROINATJON WITH^ -.^ 
CLASSROOM IN§.rRUCTK>N> 



REAL WORK C|)EDIT FOR 
fXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACtlVITIES: 



PROGRAM GUTDELINB^ 



An Allegheny lr^ter^Jediate Unit staff pers^s provicjes * 
coordinated training arid advice for, new coordTmatorS.. 

Each program provides its own orientation for enrollees. 

Community learning sit^ supervisors ar,e proyided^ith a 
^handbook of specific, slipportive suggestible for guidirifg 
and supervising experiential learners. - ' )• 

A series of weekly seminairs, considering topics sucHt^ .. 
, interpersor/al interactio/i^^tens of command, tlecision 
making as. observed, an(W^(^rjenced in learoin^ sites, rules 
^nd authority; expeidtqtionsv and^Droductivity are held as a 
part of this curricular option in each participating school. - 



No work credit is given. However, students often cite this 
experience in job apQircfations.i.No infrequently, prospective 
employers follow up on such experienc^e. Some schools 
niake the ev.aluation describfed above a permanent, part of ' 
the student's trahscript. / " . " 

Guidelines are available updn request. ^ ' j 



ERIC 



' 'i 



.80 • 



LEGAL PROBLEMS 



TRANSPORTATION TO 
JOB SITE 

FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 



COMMENTS 



r ■■■■ Y 



Leadership provided by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education seems to be clarifying the question of,the status 
of nonpaid learnfers in work environments. 



Participants provide their own transportation. 

Senior Semester Evaluation Reports, 1975-76, Lester F. 
Jipp, Director, McKeesport Area SchopI District, McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania 15132. ' ' ^ 

s 

The originat Senior Sfemester Pjograrn, funtled by a grant 
from the Richard'King* Mellon Fo^^ation. is nojongeif in > 
operation. The school board will not support the program, 
witb-^local funds, HovJever. seven other school districts- in 
Allegheny County hiJvj^.adopted the model with local funds. 
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PROGRAM-ADDRESS 



RilRPOSe 

NATIONAU^MODEL 
PUBLfCAtiONS 



Community Experience? for Career Education CEa. 
Tigard Senior High Schoql 
9000 S.W. Durham Road, 
Tigard^Oregon 97223 < % 

To help studjents derTelop the skills and knowledge neces^ 
sary to choose, enter, advance and find satisfaction in adult 

'll^s through supervised academic and interpersonal expe- 

J^mces in the community, 

The Tigard site is the original development site for the , 
Northwest R^aional Educational Laboratory's Experience- 
: Basecl Career EducationI model. 

Set ot five EBCE implert^htatioti handbooks; professional 
book fbr teachers, Experimx)B-Base<t^^earningrH^ 
Make the Community You^. Classroom; various student 
materials; Community Resource Person's Guide; dll availa- 
* bif from Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
(NWREL). ' ^ • 



TOTAl, ENROLLMENT 

FUNDING SOURCE ' 
POPULATION SERVfip 



w 



. '1 



SELECTION PF^EDU RB 



EMENT PROCESS 




Sixty-fiv€|^ eighty students participate annually on either a 
semester or scbool'year basis. . 

Cfe2 is financed through the schdbl district general fund. ' 

.>>^^rfrticipants are juniors and seniors arid represerit a cross 
^' section of thd student'Oody^^ - ^ 'v ' . 

Students submit an appticatioh ,to the CEz coordinator/* 
■ accompanied by a parent permission form. Prospective 
/ enrollees are interview^^y student'coordinator tearfis. 

Learning site recruitment' l6 a continuous process. After 
, completing an indivhdual Career Assessment, incljuding the 
GATB and Oregon's Career Information Systepn (CIS) 
Quest booklet, students select those carper cjiisters they ' 



waht to explore: 



TIIWe AT WORK/ ^ 
LEARNING SITE 



Participants are not paid. 



StJUdenis ^e involved ^t.s^tes'in the community a minimum 
of fifteen to twerfty hours per week over a twenty-six-week . 
period. ^ ' " ^ ^ 



' ' Revievyed'^ by Larry 



ure; 



XSRADUWON CREDIT 



EVALUATION OF 
PARTICIPANTS- 



COST 



SUPE^ISION AT ' 
COMMUNITY SITE 



BUSINESS, LABOR, - 
COMMCi^|i|r INVOLVEMENT 
IN PflOdPm POLICY MAKING 



ORIENTATION FOR:. 
New Coordinators 

. Enrbllees 

On-the-Job Supervisors 



COORDINATION WITH 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 



REAL Wd^^K CREDIT FQR 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES • . ^ 



j| Students receive six academic credits fofth^ten projects^ 
" they complete annually. Project content is determined 
based on graduation requirements to be completed.- 



Evaluation C|fift|fia for each activity are negotiated between 
studient and^staff. V^en students leav^he program they 
repeive a Gertificatiph portfolio that c|n0ins information 
needed by college r^j^p^trars. high sc^pl placement 
officials, and parerfts. 

. ■ , t ■ 

The GE2 budget is $125,000 per year. 80 percent of which is 
for salaries. ' , ^' 

Two employee relations specialists assist Sponsors in 
supervising students at the community sife* 



Initially the C^2 Board G|f Directors participated in designmg 
the program; currently this group of business, labor, and ' 
community people serves in an advisory capacity. 



New staff training can b^|5rovided by existing ttaff, state 
department of education or univer^itj^/college personnel ^ 
'*ceFtified'; jn'*EBCE, or by NWREL. '^^ \ 

All students musft participate in carefully planned orienta- 
tion activities that* precede: continuous counseling, negotia- 
tion and feedback activities. - • 

, Four evening sessions are scheduled annually :to prepare 
and aupport employees v(/ho"work with stiidents on site; a 
Community Resovrce Person's Guide to Experience-Based: 
Learning was designed as S handy reiferenc6 tool for ^ • 

employer instructors. / 

. ■ ' * ■ ' *• 
Individualized learnfn^p^ns are basefl on asiseissed stydent - ■ . 
needs. Student pi^>j^s are the procjram strategy for ^ \ 

fulfilling ac^er^.cdurse'requiremerrts. ' ' , 



CE2 Students oftfen receive a'dwanced jot^ placement credit 
'"'pased on their pr»grann'0xpenences.' . 



PROGRAM GUIDELINES 



LEGAL PROBLEMS 

/QIANSPORTATION TO 
#BSITE 



FOLLOW-UP' STUDIES 
COMMENTS _ 



Guidelines are available from the Northwest Regional * 
Educational Laboratory. Names of contacts in most States., 
where NWREUs EBCE model' is being used cian be 
provided. ^ 

InsLwance liability, labor laws, transportation and the no-pfty 
issue have caused some legal concerns, but no real . 
stumbling blocks. 

Bnrolle^s provide theii- own transportation, use public buses 
or are transpcwled-ip the'CEa van maintained by the sch(oal ' 
district. 

Fplloijl-up data on^s^tudents. Will be Available. , . 



PRbGIMM-ADDRES^ 



■A 



puppi 




MATiaN4LiL0&EL_ 



PUBLICffftONS 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT 

*' 

FUNDING SOURCE 
POPULATION SERVED 

« 

SELECTION PROCEDURE ; 
PLACEMENT PROCESS 
PAY 

TiMiE AT WORkA . / ^ 
LEARNING SITE V* 



Commurgty Leadership andParticlpation • 
J Through the Edus8i«ri. System 
Qak Rrdge High Sct^S* 
600 S. Winegard St.. 

Orlando. Florida 32809 ^ • ./ 

To incrjease avyrareness apd involvement of high school ■ 
students in the histbry, evolution, and current operations of 
volunteering. The*(lirogram involves both academic instruc- 
tion and active student volunteerism through placement in 
community organizations. The ultimate gpal is to Effect the 
promoting and exchanging of volunteering in America as 
these students move into adult citizenship. 

' ■ 

The program is sponsoced by theiKellogg Foundation under^ 
the Supervision of the National Information Center oh 
y Volunteerism, Boulder. Colorado. ' 

High School Student Volunteers published by National 
Student Volunteer Program— ACTION, Washington, D.C 

Forty-five students participated in the Oak Ridge High 
School pilot program in 1977-78. 

The program is fuiaded By the Kellogg Foundation. 

Participants reflect the composition of the Q^k Ridge > 
student body— black, white, male^. .female, varied academic 
and income backgrounds^ 

Oak Ridge students self-select the class, Comrrpnity 
Vokjnteer Leadership, which* is offered durinj^e fall and 
spri^i^terms. . / 

• Participants are assigned to service sites based on their 
expressed interests. Placement is handled by the locaj 
Volunteer Service Bureau^staff. 

. Student$ are not paid as this is a voluQtMT prograrp. - - ' 

ParticifJants Volunteer a minimum of four hours per we^ * 
, for eighteen vveeks. • . , • 



GRAOUATIQN^dh^DIT 



Students receive elective ''cr.edit for their volunteer activities. 



' EVALUAtlON OF 
A PARTlCirANTS 



SUP^ISION At 
COMMUNITV SITE 



A 




° l^he teacher assigns a grade based on ciiss participation^ 
' (three ^'^bt^, week), 'test scores, hoi/rs^AKJiunte^iFed, ai\d;ii 
cUa/y kept (^^|||ur)teer experiences, ^, ''* .. ' 

, ■( Tlie q.^*^^ tite sQhQol IS nominal— dup»(Cating.ma^ 



wet^filfyniire'xpenSfe-ih 1977-78* 



r ■ « 



Volunteer coordinators supervise students at the various 
agencies. ^ ' 



PUSINESS. LABOR, 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
IN PROGRAM POLICY MAKING 



The Natiohal'Information Center 0^>/dfunteerisn1 confers 
regularly with, representatives from bwuness; la^bor; and 
community sectorsias progr9ms_ate. desigoe.cLand drssem^ 
nated nationally. ^ '^v. 



ORIENTATION FOR: 

New Coordinators/ 
On-the^Job Supervisors 



Enrollees 



COORDINATION WITH \' 
CLASSROOM INSTRUqTION 



The local Volurtteer Service- Bureau oonducls trainihg 
sessions for new coordinators. - 

A three-week in-class orierttation is conflu9.ted for new / 
V; enrollees^: 

Students attend correlated class sess^s three days each 
.week. Classroom curriculum includes: 

* « 

Who Is a Volunteer? . • . 

i How to Get. Involved. ^ . ^ . 

Understanding the Volunteer Experience. 
History, Economics and Current Status of 
Volunteerism. 

The class is also integrated with other classeSjuph as Art, 
Mass Media, and Communications for voluntepl^rojects. 



REAL WORICdREbllT I^OR 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 



PROGRAM GUIDELINES 



Many students have been hired into fulMime summer job's 
at agencies where they have voliljnteered. . 

The Najtional lr3|j|rmatlon Center on Volunteerism has 
developed both guidelines and eight-unit VoJunteer. 
Curriculum. ' * ' 



LEGAL PROBLEMS s ^ 

• . • 'v * ' ' ' V • * ■ ■ 

, tRAN^PdRTATfON TO 



FOLLOW-S^UDIE^ 



'Insurance was a* question., ArOak fVoge High •School^ 
Students are required to havd eithef s^^bl'insL(rarfce%tlO' 
• be covered by a family plap. ' < 

/Students genei^lly^driviiijt^ theii vAork siJtes. Some ptaqe-. 
' mehts are *niad6 clb^ to sc|^oj3l jr liome.sq student^ can ;^ 
walk or ride a bike. 

TsJone^ 



COMMENTS 



^Students completed attitude survey ^orms before and affer 
* the class. The' same forms were administered to a control . 
class. 
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PRQdnAM-ADDRESi^ 



PURPOSE 



NA TIONAL MO DEL^ 
PUBLICATIONS' 



rAL ENROLLMENT* 




■ ■ ; ■ ■ • * f 



.FUNDfNG SOURCE 
£ . POPULATION SERVEb 



selection procedure 
placemenI^process 



PAY 

TIME AT WORK/' 
LEARNING' SITE 



•^etroil PCiblfc School System. • 
•5057 Wbbdward Avenue 
betrbit. Michigan 48202 
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To effectively blend educatTonal experiences dnd^Wofk 
'experiences. To provide students with an 'opportjjnltV to '---^ 
relate to adults in a work setting. To provide students with : 
an o'pportunity to obtain arr experience unique tp their own"^ 
needs. To expose stydents to a variety of ways ir^.wj|ic£j^ 
people earn money. Tu make students aware of'the'need for 
good reading, writing, computational and decisiorf-rnaking 
skills. ^ \ { 

None ' 



High School Graduation Requirement Ho. 7 Outside of 
Class Learning Experience, by Detroi^ubli^chools. 

All graduates of Detroit public high schools will be required 
to participate in 200'hO^|,of outside-of-claSs learning 
experierioes. Annually lippo students graduate ,frbm 
Oetrpit hf^ schools. . ' 

Outlpe-of-class learning experiences' operational proce- 
dures are funded with district monies. ' . ^ 

All students gtades nine thrdugH twelve enrolled in. Detroit 
Public Schoote. . • • , • ' . ^ ^ 

-» - ' ' ■ 

Students are encouraflefl to seek out- their experiential " 
learning placements!^ 



r^e 



GRADUATION.CREDIT 

■ . . * * 

Reviewed by ElQano^ones 
/ 



J^egular schoof^unsejori^ni assume the responsibility for ; ^ 
validiating stud^s' vwR'k sites through foEms signed by 
employers and returned* to school by the studeats. - ^ ^ 

Some participajits will be paid, others will volunte^q^. ^ 

The Outside-Of-Class d^llrrifng ExperieYice Corrimittee i 
recommends students work five hours weekly for ten 
weeks during each year of gravies nine to.j|welve or work*" 
twenty hours for three weeks,each summeri:^. . 

For 200 ho^rs of work, sti^ents receive ten hours (one unit) 
of high schooJ graduation credit. 0' ■ 




■ r 



ERIC 



a- 

].■> 



88 • 



EVALUATiONOF 
PAjRtidlPANT$* 

: cost 



SUPERVISION AT 
COMMUNITjLSITE 



Bl||illES$rLA#bR, * 
GOMMfNITy ITjVOLVEMENT 

IN prOgeram i>oucy .making 



QRIEI^ATiON f0R: 
Counselors 



Erirollees 



OnMhe-Job Supervisors 

CObRDINATION WITH 
CUi^RdOM INSTRUCTION 



REAL WORK CR^T FOR, 
EXPERIENTIAC LESrnIING 
ACTIVITIES^ * 



PROGRAM-GUtbELINES 

i « 

* -i 

LEGAL PROBLEMS 



The work srte supervisor-evaliiatps participants usiog a 

form. ^. V # — - *• 

fc» • , ' .... 

|Surrently no additional cost to the school systerri.is 
involved. /-^ ' * . - 

r -.'^ - , , 

The student' Is supervised bj^^^he yvork sile -supervisor who* 
agrees to Sissume^a mentor-lljce resp ojifii biUty^for the 
experiential learnec- 



It is hoped that the^e sector^ will contribute by> (t) «* 
advertising the outsidero^^schooi work fe^^perlertce require- 
ment, (2) keeping the iWfb'dr district infortr^EoT^mpfoVe 
expectations of workers/(3) providing placenmnt sites for 
students^ particularly entry^-level positions thwcoujd lea^J to 
advancement, (4) developing list of jobs aRpropriate for ^ 
students, (5) encouraging nonparticipatingjlji^mbers to 
cooperate with the schools in tbis effort. 




ounselprs ^ring 



lnser\al^e training was provided regu^ 
the spring. semester- 
Each student, prior to beginning his/her work requirement, 
will receive^ sonify orientation (ittDrk/eadiagss, job seeking, 
job performance, etc.) tbrougBroup^gl^H ' 

Presentlyithere are none. • 



English and Social Studies classes will* be uSed to introduce 
learning expeipqfnce. / 



W is hopped that employ/ers will acknowledge* out-Of-school 
learning experiences^as work experience whfen rrfaking 
hiring depisions.: ' \ 



Recommendations for program implementation submitted 
by theputskJe-bf-Class Learni.gg'E^perience CommlCtib in 
the fall of 1978.. / ^ * |. . . /. , ' • 

Federal and state emplbymeht laws and. regulations 
included in syllabus. * V* ' » 




TRANSPpr^f A>|ON TO » 

: JOB.$lfi ■ students will assume responsibility for transportation. 

FOLLOW-(jP SYUDIES None available as program has just been ifnplementec| as of 

September 1978. ." . ^ . 

COMMENT^ . ' ; 




PROGRAM-ADDRESS 



Distributive" Educatipn Program / 
Richfield High School * 
7001 Harriet Avenue, South 
Richfisld,. Minnesota 55423 
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PURPOSE , 



NATIONAL MODEL 



, ■ /- 



PUBLICATIONS 



TofAi. ENRbLLMENV 

■ • 7 



FINDING SOURCE 
POPULAtlON. SERVED 



SELECTION PRO^E^URE 



PLACEMENT PROCESS 




Td^provide part-time <^ork experience' and related instruc- 
tion to students interested in pursuing careers in retailing 
and marketirrg; * r- . . 

Curriculurii is drawn from the Marketing and Distribution 
Gyide published by Mfn[\esota State Department ot BBOca- 
tion and from the DECA Guide published by the Distributive 
Education Clubs of America. 

The Distributor Magazine, published by the Dfstributive 
Education "Glubs-of America^ -v — ^ ' — - 

Approximately seventy indivfduals per year participate in 
the program: forty seniors in two cJasses and thirty. 
sophomores and juniors in another section. The distrtbutiye 
education (O.E.) option is designed as a two-year program. 



The program is funded with Stat(§ 
monies. 



Hcational Education 



Participants are juniors alnd seniors in high school; 90 - 
percent are female; 20 percent are male. All are C average 
to B average students. Approximately 20-25 percent of> 
enroltees are from second marriage families with incomes of 
$10,0dp— $25,000. . ' .. 

Juniors may self-select the program. Students interested in 
the senior course whjch involves a work experience 
component must apply and be intereviewed by the D.E. 
Coordinator. 

Students select their work sites based on their carei 
interests. They select Either from a pool of available 
positions developed by the coordinator, or in some cases 
they locate interest-specific placements which are invdsti- 
gated and approved by the coordinator. 

Participants are paid between $2.65— $3.25 per hour. 




Reviewed by David W. Sher 
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TIME AT WORK/ 
LEARNING SITE 




GRADUATION CREDIT 



Jlimor students generally ^work thi) 
#6 to six dayjB per week, ten montffl 

jtinior enrollees do not pi||titg>f^£il|p!P ^^^ ^ 
aerience component urI^.^^^^ a 
rrequlslte one-year D Ev'Ssiilr^^^- 



afenior students receive two qr^'i^ 
on-^the-fob experience, assurT\ing-^' 
job site over the twelve-vyeek i[ 
threr credit per trimester fp^tri? 



EVALUATION^F 
PARTICIPANTS 



work site supervisor «y|JWie s- 
iromiai 



COST- 



SUPERVISION AT 
COMMUNITY SitE 

business, laboi^, 
{Community involvement 
in program policy making 



ORIENTATION F0R: 

* r 

New Coordinatoifli 



luate the student's perfdmiancep.1 
sr^rade for th.e two-credit work ex — ^ 

^pr oximately 50 percent of the 
'^^ent, and travel expenses are (^ve«B 
' aiucatidn monies, the remalninSfnSSiw^ 
s:Sool disirict. ^ . ' l> 



('ainin9epow>r, selected by^l 
taacher-cQflFcavtor, supervises 



v. 




T'mse secfe>ic*fi »^ rep«sented*on« 

vWrtfi^.f *i»d^ the classrtJOrt^ W^^JIprthis^ f 
^ flml appropriateneff^» . ^ 



^ewdr cJIgferatA^^ oriented by the* Mltr/T^^MII State 
O«partm0ttf of Sication and by ti^^^P*^^t'M:i " 
sot# DrtftnttutiveCducation Depi 



Enrollees' 





OrMhe-Job Supefdsors 



COORDINATION WITH 
CLASSROOM INSTMCTION 



-eWfoiiees als oriented fo the woiftri by t 

/-Aordinatorin the clas$roomj|t)»tor© W^^V are 
©ct 3j the workplace. * ' 



Aab i^^^Kvisors are oriented at a^realtef ^erfi^nar ^ 

by coordinators' and attehdfKtTy ^tJdents 
9nd l^lifitial supervisqr/sponsors. 



^activities are coordinated with ^ Q^*Perifences 
dinajor communicates with enrflDy^s and 
their concerns and expectati<»^^^^t*^Urriculum 
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REAL WORK CREDIT FOR 
EXPERIENTIAL LkARMMG 
ACTIVITIES 



PROGRAM GUIDELINBi 



LEGAL PROBLEMS 

TRANSPORTAnON TO 
JOB SITE i 

FOLLOW^UF'aniDIES 



COMMENTS 



Most potemtial employers regwd distributive edt^^on ^ 
parti ci pat ioDm training expegence; not work exfinp^mnce^ 

guidelines ^ available ahdJi||e revieweg virith ^ach' trwoing | 

sponsor ~ - 



None 



Enrollees wailc, take the bus?wrtraveLby, 



One-, two- wd three-year tiHIow-Aips are conrfOflted on 
• ' each distributive education^adrafeB; T^se r^ooncts are 

kept on file ^j^^ -1$ 

A number oi activities are tiip m mmcxmmmK^ Njwje 

membership-to promote-t l i r J/jigriiL , {rryg. ttfjainwg!. :»QCto" 



including benevolent activfttes, 
shows, employer-employe#^n 
business speaking engagements 



«^dl||l9lessiicKia l; 
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'00 



PliMiPGBE 



paBLicilriaN3 ' \ ^ 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT 



FUBWIIG SQUHCE 
POPULJCriGil SERVED 

SEgC—IHPHOCEDUBE 
PLACEHBIPPROCESS 

/ 

PAY 



TIME AT 
LEARNI 



RK/ 
ITE 



GRADU/VnN CREDIT 

•\ . ■ 

EV^LUMnON OF 
PARTICHKNTS 




COST 



ABSTRACT 17 

Cy® anto^hprs Program (DUO) • 
CXirestiGP^Center- ' ./ 1 ^ 

QHaniplaBiVaUey High School ' . i . 

Hinesbeop, Vermont. 05461 „ > 

Topfoviito an gtpportunity to earn credits; inferact with 
adults iniSte corrlmurMtyVand investigate a career through ^ 
service and: apprenticeship projects. . _ 

There is s Vermont State Department of Education model. 

Phi Delta nappat); Febrgjary. 1978, "Options in High Sphool 
Discipline/* by Greg Sinner anj* J. L. Sinner. \ 

'~ • ^ ' ^ 
Three hu/idred tif^y toAOO stu^ients participate in the DUO ' 
program annually. ^ ' 

' ^ ■* 

The program is fufided locally. 

The program is open to and -selected by a cross section of 
the student body, grades nine thBBugh twelve. 

Students self-select participation. . ^ 

The^udent often selects his/her own community site or 
he/she may draw o^lri an extensive bank af sites collected ^ 
since the program's inception in 1972. A DUO staff member 
visits and evaluates each site. Extensive interviewing of both 
student and employer occpfs to arrange a proper match.. 



Participants are not paid: 



Most participants participate oqe full day a week for nine 
weetes. Some participants work one day a week for eighteen 
week«. A few students work full-time for nine or eighteen 
weeks. 




Credit is granted based on the follovying 
1 day/weeik x 9 weeks = 1.5 credits. i*; 

Evaluation is done cooperativ^y among the student, the 
program personnel, and the oh^e mentor. 

The cost of DUO is $100— $120 per student, based on 
extent of participation in the program. 



Reviewed by Barbara F. Power * 
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SUPEttVlSIOH AT 
COMMUNITY SiTE 



BUSINESS, iABOR. 
COllMUNITY INVOL^fEMENT 
IN PROdRAM JI>6lII^Y MAKING 

ORiaiTATiONFOR: 

New Coordinators ' ^ 

prv4tie^ob Supervisors 

CQOipiNATiON WITH 
CLASnOOM iNSTRUCTION 



REAL WORK CREDiT FOR 
EXPEBENTiAL LEARNiNG 
ACTIViriES 



PR06BAM GUiDEI/INES 
LEGAL PROBLEME 



TRAN9PORTA1>0N TO 
JOB SITE 



FOLLOW-UP STUDiES 
COMMENTS 



StUjdehts are supervised by theion-site mentor^nd staff 
personnel visit occasionally. 



DUO has a community advisory board. 



Orientation is ptovided. 
Orientation is proVided: 
Orientation is provided. 



Occasionally there is coordination between work site and 
"oassrodm activities; This~aspect of Ihe program wiH be 
developed in the coming years. 



The extent to which employers view DUO%s work 
experience depervds on the nature of the placement, which ; 
could range Irom working on a "Save the Whales"* project to 
apprenticing as a garage mechanic. 

Guidelines are available upon request 

Some concern has been expressed by the Department of 
Labor regarding possible violation of child labor laws. - 



School buses are osed to transport DUO participants. Som6 
provide their own transportation: 

Internal ongoing follow-up studies coverihtl the past five 
years are available. 

The DUO staff consists of a director, a part-time teacher, a 
^half-time community coordinator, and a full-time secretary. 



mo 





PUitlCATIONS 



TOTAL KNMQtttMENT 




IDE. 



r^RVED 



^xperij6i)ced-Bla^)Bir Career 
, National Institute JCf-Educr^ 
1200 -19th St., Urn 
Washington, D.G. 

EBCE is designed Be aaiai 
ity^ based career exiMntron. 
between sfchool amt:^iiiMiiiiwp libiJ 
experience th ro ugh«fnp i»»uj>n i wwu. ; 
varied career explosions. 




CT 18 



There were four nadcmei Trrodets On 
by each of the fourtlMming nmirlpl 
contract to NiE: Apiaavtiia EduutfKicsw^ 
Charleston. West Virpm; Far ^ffrup 

Francisco, California: Mcrthwest 



Laboratory in PortlancDrega-n.^d 
Schools in Philadelphe. Penn^fl^^^i 



d commun- 
is the gap 
dudy and 
ife skills, and 



iKas developed 
ries under 
in 

m San 
i^OcatiQnal 





fcxn«Better 



fmm of the Four 
gmpternentation 
[fjtecMs), assorted 




THe- Community is ttm '~^aachBr , 
EBCE Programs, comartte sf& 
materials (one set for^Etl o vtf^ 
flyers, and evaluation sports 



As of February 1978 tfa-e areflik>cut 1SBAi;^ol districts 
with one or more opesing shd^.^ootit ^4r<fiiK^ 
presently eruolled, atont ^O^IjOO'-wfaD^haMiK^ their^ 
EBCE experience, ardasiout 1 &J)Qfrc uii M u ality resource! 
persons who are actiifai^ irivQtvwl ¥ itti u tfi ii D nfs in EBCE • 
'program^ in fifty-on^ d«tes a^iw territories ' 

There are almost as maiy fuf»liln^souc^itB« programs. 
NIE does not provnSQ ^\jif)ds ^opeEEftiorrot^BCE ^ 

ixr/p ^ool-dMrrcts are utilizing 
dre UBwrrg VEA/Pait D funds, six 
T are vsing state tends of one kind 
iing T^BCher Corp fiinds, and 

comfeinationsof slate, CETA, 
3oecm\ Education, and local funds. 



programs. Approxiwra 
local funds, another 
are using CETA fi 
or another, anotheir 
several have put t< 
Adult Education, 



-The prograrn serves .»/«it?h g«aders through adults, 
although the largest -ijqlfps am in the senior high school 
(grades ten, eleven, anoilrelve). EBCE was designed to 
serve a cross section of-i#e-stLident body. In specific 
instances, however, it ha^gaeerr succesrfully used with ^ 
dropouts, to mainstream twBntelly handicapped, gifted, low 
income, and other special ^laeeds audiences. 



R9ifti«ved by. Rormld^B. Bucknam 
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SELECTION iifiOCEQKURE 



PLACEMENT PROCESS 



TIME AT WORK/ 
LEARNING SITE 



GRADUATION CREDIT 



EVALUATION OF ^' 
PARTICIPANTS 



9OST 




e application procedures vary, bnt presefitly all scudeats 
e volunteers and efforts are made to recruit Xfm broadest 
e of students possible, except in those cases wrrere the 
graihfi is tar-geted at special neecfe. 

ming'site recruitment and 



1: 



c^ss. Placement deasions 



ance isVa cowtmuous 
Hiade jointly tiw ii» 
lool staff anid the student In logrtut of the spealiiL 
academic project or career eiiiiinaHii rn that best: iiiiiiances 
mB student in his/her oersona d|Prschool goal^ ^^my 

Ceful processes haveteen daJBUped for matcinrtg 
dent academic and^i^fceer tf|M^t needs wittr topportuni-. 
ties for exploratioh in fWcornnlftanty. In these pmBBes^lfe. . 
tte stLKJent, the schoo^^^^StBff , annrth^ comnrjiunity ^^ooire 
person all come to agillPMn^i^sn^e stud'^'nt's pEoposK 
teaming activities. 



In most cases, neit_hen 
persons or organiza 
CETA funds, eliglblcFat 
activities. 




r. communit y resoinynift ^ 
In sites funded thnpugti 
are paid for tfieir traiE(pg ^ 



sites fronrig eight to 
ling upon the EBCF model 
1 student's specific jtfilNng 



Students are jnvolve^ptlc 
thirty-two hours per jwek 
'Wplemented and thewfSdividi 
objectives. 



Students can earn aft r/pesif credit. The specific ^!S|git 
earned for any projefc^racMBty varjes according we 




content and activitieB&^cesary to complete the p<Oj#ct. In 
The four EBCE moderaihere are no restrictions or^^ipes or 
amounts of acade nia c ae dit which may be earned. 



^valua^ion criteria for each project are negotiate*l)etween 
the student and project staff. Complete sets of program and 
student evaluation instruments are included in the individual 
model "Implementation Handbook." Third party evaluations 
have shown that the EBCE models are equally effective 
when implemeiited and adapted by local school districts to 
their specific local situations. 

Evidence shows. that once an EBCE program is running it 
can be continued at local average per pupil cost. There are 
some starting costs for rnaterials, training of staff, and initial 
program implementation. These are anieliorated by the fact 
thaf the program materials are public domain and may be 
legally copied. Also, some state departments of education 
are now prepared to provide the staff training and technical 
assistance. 
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■104 . 




The organization, selection, and approval process minimize 
supervision problems at the workplace. School staff 
members are responsible for supervision. 



aaHMBNIITlWOL 

llf MBRAM^pLICY MAKING 



OfiENTATiaMFOR: 
Mew CoordlMlDrs 



EnroHees 

Comnninity ^iesource Personnel 



COORDINAiaON WITH 
CLASSROOa INSTRUCTION 



REAL WORK CREDIT FOR 
EXPERENTHL LEARNING 
ACTlVITiES 



PROGRAM (Adelines 



The EBCE models require a community board to assist the 
school in the direction of activities. This group is composed 
of labor, business, government, service, and industry 
persons and serves in an advisory capacity. 



Staff training courses for new personnel are available from 
the developer laboratories and from som^ state departments 
of education. Soon, inservice and pceservice training 
programs will be available. 

The first two. weeks of the program focus on orientation. 

. Each new community resource person is given an initial 
orientation. Additional training sessions are sometimes 
arranged to meet local needs. 



the EBCE program is the students' classroom instruction. 
The learning activities and projects are the program 
strategy for fulfilling all school requirements. 



EBC€ students can and sometimes do receive advanced job 
placement for the skills learned in their EBCE progcam 
activities. 

Complete program implementation manuals are available 
from each of the four-program developers. 

Appa4achia Educational Laboratory 
P.O. Box 1348 

Charleston, West Virginia 25325 

Far West Laboratory for Educational 

Research and Development 
1855 Folsom Street • 
San Francisco, California 94103 ^ 

. Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

710 S.W. Second Avenue • - » 

- Portland. Oregon 97204 
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Research for Better Schools 
Suite 1700 
1700 Market Street 
Philadelphia^ Pennsylvania' tJPE3 



UESAL PROBLEMS 



Legal and insurance problems weffrwrai^nd dealt with 
some time ago. There are proceduiH5=^^pr8ie manuals to 
follow that insure problems do n ui-agBtL 



1HHINSP0RTATI0N TO 
JMiSITE 



FOtLOW-UP STUDIES 



COMMENTS 



Various methods are used^depeniiing upon the physical 
circumstances and the resotijrced availarble. Enrollees have 
used their own transportatron, school buses on off Jhours, 
public transportation, special schaod vans, bikes, their feet, 
etc. , \ . 

Follow-up studies have been done. 

Persons involved vyith the EBCE program from all around 
Ahe country have recently organized a National EBCE 
Association. 
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PROGRAM-ADDRESS 



PURPOSE 



NATIONAL 



MG|pEL 



PUElLICATION 



TOTAL ENROLLMENT 



FUNDING SOURCE 



POPULATION SERVED 



SELECTION PROCEDURE 



PLACEMENT PROCESS 



Executive High School Internship Pcpgram 
Instructionar Service Center 
707 East Columbus Drive 
Tampa, Florida 33602 

To help able students explore cai^eer opportunities at the 
management level before going on to college. 

Executive High School Internships of America 

473 Jackson Street 

San Francisco, California 94111 

Dr. Sharlene P. Hirsch, National Director 

A package of nine step-by-step instructional marmals for 
program developers, 'The- Executive High School Intern- 
ships Kit." is available for $50. A monthly Coordinator's 
Bulletin js published to share local program innovations. 
Handbooks are published for interns, sponsors, and schoot 
officials. 

Approximately thirty schoor systenTs with models in eight- 
een states enroll 2500 studfents a year. Approximately 60 
students participate annually in the Tampa program, 
typically, 25 fall sqmester, 35 spring semester. , 

Programs in local school systems are financed through 
local funds. National office activities are supported with 
funding from foundations, government, and local district ' 
contracts. The Tampa model has received Exceptional 
Child^ifted monies. 

The program serves primarily college-bouncl seniors, with 
some juniors participating. About half are minorities land 
women. The Tampa model enrolls seniors from the top 10 
percent of the senior class, based on standardized test 
reports and I.Q. scores. More female then male students 
apply for the program. 

Coordinators recruit in local high schools. Students self- 
-select participation or are referred by counselors and 
teachers. ■ . . ^ 

Students interview competitively for available placements. 
Some students interview with three to five sponsors. Both 
sponsor and intern rank order their preferences which are 
matched by the. coordinator. 



Reviewed Ijy JoAnn Hunter Duperrault and Sharlene P. Hirsch 
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. Participants are ndt paid. 



TIME AT WORK/ 
LEARNING SITE 



GRADU/H'lbN CREDIT 



EVALUATION OF 
PARTICIPANTS * 



COST 



Interns are in their placements for a complete semester, 
four full dayi a week, following the business hours of their 
work site. On Fridays, the intern group meets for seminars 
at placement srtes conducted jointly by coordinator and 
interns. 

Participants receive the equivalent of a full semester's credit 
in standard academic subjects and graduate on schedule 
with their classmates. Grades usually are not assigned. 
Some students elect independent study during the program 
semester. 

Interns are evaluated^ their sponsors and by the 

coordinator. The interns also evaluate their sponsors. 

Costs include the coordinator's salary plus mileage, a $50 
initiaTinvestment for the "Practical Program Development" 
kit and/or $1,300 per year to- join the consortium and *. 
receive workshops program materials and insurance for 
participants. 



^SUPERVISION AT 
COMMUNITY SITE 



The sponsor supervises the intern at the placement site. 
The coordinator monitors progress through site visitations, 
weekly seminars, interns* written daily logs, andwndividual 
student conferences. 



BUSINESS, LABOR, 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
IN PROGRAM POLICY MAKING 

ORIENTATION FOR: 

He4g, Coordinators 



Enrollees 



On-the-Job Supervisors 

COORDINATION WITH 
CLASSROOM^ INSTRUCTION 



N/A 



The national office conducts an intensive three-to-fi've-day 
training, program for new coordinators. Inservice conferen- 
/ces for coordinators are conducted mp|l^"V' 

The sponsor supervises the intern at the placement site. 
The coordinator monitors progress through site visitations, 
w^6kly seminars, interns' written daily logs, and individual 
student conferences. 

Each fipohsor receives a copy of the "Sponsors Handbook." 



There is no formal coordination with extra-program class- 
room activities. • ~ 
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RlA^^ORlt bRE£)lt FOR 
BitPERIEiltlAL LtARNfi^G 

activities: 



Pf)Q)Sf)AM GUIDELINE 

LEGAL PROBLEMS 

' TRANSPORTATION TO 
. JOB S<tE 



Fpl-LOW-UP STUDIES 



COMMENTS 



Mahy interns are hired by their sponsors, fo/ parj-^time . 
emplpyirieht during sumfheYs and while finfshing Jiigh 
school or coilege; Some sponsors have provided fUH-time* 
employment after graduation. Recopimendations from spon- 
sors have resulted in employnr\ent for.many graduates. 

Available upon request from natiorial cl^^e.* ^ • . 



Ini. tj^ponsibla tor their Ou . uansportation. Som^. 

schC')i ^j.. i.cts have provided reduced cost public Iranspor^ 
tatiori ■^aS'iies. ^ • ■ * / . •. 

The natiotiaj model tias been evaluated by. Dr. Jeriy Walker 
and Dr. Mnchael Crowe bi the Nsrtional Qjenter for Rese^a^fch 
■ ' ^n Vocational Education* Fdllow-Up^ studies oh the- Tampa . 
program-^are not Available, but t*^ coprdinator maintains 
coijtaqt through an annuat«etff)lon. * / / 

Interns generally serve as .assistants to sponsoring 
executives. , '. ' > 



P. . - 
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PROdRAlir-ADDRESS 

« 

PURPOSE 

NATIONAL MODEL . 
PUBLICATIONS 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT 

FUNDING SOURCE 
POPULATION SERVED 

SELECTION PROCEDURE 

nJMWENT PROCESS 
PAY 



TIME AT WORK/ 
LEARNING SitE 



GRADUATION CREDIT 



r 



EVALUATION OF 
PARTICIPANTS 



COST 



SUPERVISION AT 
COMMUNITY SITE 



Hampden District Regional Skills Center 
, Ninth Grade Program 
Springfield, Massachusetts 01105. 

# 

To provide work experience and an introdtiGtion to the 
world of work for ninth. grade CETA eligible in-school 
youth. ' 

None • 

HCMC Title lll-C FY 79 Grant /plication. 

One hundred fifteen Hampden County ninth grade students 
will participate in thrs program. 

The-program is funded under Title lll-C YETP, for FY 79. ' 



Ninth grade in-lfeho6L youth who meet CETA eligibility 
requirements. 

Selection by school. guidance counselors through an 
interview process.. . . * 

N/A 

yj^'artici pants are paid $2.65 per hour for industrial 
-^experience. 




Participant3 work -five hours per weekVfor thirty-eight ^ 
weeks. 

Students jywW-receive acadenjic credit,which will be 
deterrrVirfed by Hampden District Regional Skills Center" 
arrangements with each Junior High School. 



uuiJcincd Counselors and HRO Skills Center Counselors 
evaluate participants. 



durtj'ig inOuat.idI experien.'e 



rtevlcswcsJ by John W . 
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BUSINESS, |>Bof)> 
COMMUNITY '^t^'-^EMEt^T 
IN PROGRAM '*01'!CY MAKING 

ORIENTATlcjH 
New Coot^ir^^tors 

' Enrollees ' , 
On-the-jQp ^^«pe'^'«ors 

COORDINAri^'^ ^'^"^ 

classroq{/i iNsfRiJCTid^ 

REAL WORK ^^^^^"^ 
€XPERIENT,A»- teARNlNQ 
ACTIVITIES 

PROGRAM ^jl^'tieLINES 
LEGAL PRCi^^^MS 

transporya''''<^'^^o 

JOB SITE 

FOLLOW-ul,^'''UO'ES 
COMMENT^ ' 



N/A 



f 



N/A / y 

Enrolled? win receive orientation as a phase of the pro^ffam.: 
Orientation is* provided. 



IndustriSI-experience will be related to the car^ exposure , 
program for students at the Skills Center. 



Program guidelines are available throijgh the Hampden 
^County Manpower Consortium. 

None t 

Public transportation, • ^ 

No ' 
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PRO«GRAM-ADDRESS 



PURPOSE 



NATIONAL MODEL 



Labor Educatipn Advancement Program 
National Urban League 
500 East 62nd Street 
New York, New York 10021 

To recruit and place minority workers in apprenticeship 
programs, to recruit women for nontraditianal jobs, and to 
place older, experienced workers as journeymen. 

0U i.i.Jf ^ *i , 



PUBLICATIONS 



r 



TOTAL ENROLLMENT 



. FUNDING SOURCE 



POPULATION SERVED 



SELECTION PROCEDURE 



PLACEMENT PROCESS 



j LtAP 1/1 the Right*Directipn." by 

I:-, .in , i) , J j ' 

EssJbnci, March 1d/o. "Fresh Focus on Careers/' 



The Builder, a quarterly publication. ■ 

Women's Affairs, an annual publication. 

pver 26,000. minority men aftd women have .been trained 
through the LEAP program^inc^ its inception in t967. 

J The Labor Education Advancement Program is funded by 
the U.S. Department of Labor and is administered by the ^ 
National Urban League. jk 



Pariicipants are minority men and women, typitfalfy alges 
eighteen to thirty. A separate program trains older' workers 
for supervisory roles. 

Young participants are recruited at high school career days, 
through counselors, commuipity agencie^i, and the media. 

I fcAK pcibunnfcl counsel the applicant regarding opportuni- 
ties ill various^rades and then assist Nm/her in collecting 
dOGunients. stuoyinng for examinations*and preparing for the 
dpprenticesiiip interview Enrollees must then qualify for an 
apprenticeship through the Joint Apprenticeship 
Coitiinlttee 



PAY 



d iio^oUaloJ p^r'Ceii 



ERIC 



TIME AT WORK/ 
LEARNING SITE 



GRAC^UATION CREDIT 



EVALUATION OF 
PARTICIPANTS 



COST 

SUPERVISION AT 
. COlMMUNITY SITE 

BUSINESS,' LABOR, 
COMMUNITY INVOLVbMLi. I , 
IN. PROGRAM POLICY MAKH. » 



ORIENTATION FOR: 
New Coordinators 
Eiirollees 



On-the-job Supervlsofs 



COORDINATION WITH 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

REAL WORK CREDIT FOR 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 

P^OjQRAM GUI0ELIN£S 



> 

Apprentices are employed ^nd work regular '•Be'^'V hours ^ 
depending on construction Activity and wea^^^r condrBons. 
Apprentices areYequired to attend job-relat0<* vocational 
education classes as part oS their learning process. 

Apprentices may earn aaademic credit if prograrf'" affiliated 
vocational courses are takenWta commuhit)( coliQQe. 

' ' • \ ' - 

Applicants placed are evalgated^ty a supervisor on the job 
site and by a union instructor in the classroom. 

No cost to applicant. 

Construction placements are monitored by iP' sup^*A/isor. 



) ^ * .. ■ 

0.> itie hirtlpnal level, members of the Trad©. Union Advisory ' 
Committee, community represientatives from the ^'"ban 
League and members of the business community Partici-. 
pat^d in development of the LEAP Program; E^ct^ f^roject 
has its own local advisory board compo^d of businessmen, 
members of the Joint Appreriticoship Commit^^e^ ^nd 
public school and community coJiegQ personnel. 

Courqinators aic oriented by a national LEAP tra'^^ing team. 

EiifOllees are oriented either individually- or in a ^royp 
setting by local-^EAP statf.Tppic areas incluc* skills 
acquisition, test taking and job sit6 behavior. ; 

On-the-job supervisors are qtiion trairieirf. ai^t/ uA^ory 
oriented. ■ v • , ' 

• I 

1 1... plact;iMOia hi a v/v^rk sluiation. 

. ...yians guiuciiii^i. u.o a pcocfuct of negotia^ons ^^siween 
in^- National lht)cit\ i aayi^e and the Department ^abor. 



L EGAL PROBLEMS 



TRANSF^ORTATION TO 
JOP SITE 



f OLLOW-UP STUDIES 



Enrollees provide their own transportation. LEXP staff may 
assist enrollees in solving transportation problems 

Efforts are currently underway to design ancJ implement a 
follow-up study. ; 



COMMENTS 



f 
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PROGRAM-ADD^^S 



PURPOSE 



NATIONAL MODEL 



PUBLICATIONS 



TOTAL ENROLLMENT 



FUNDING .SOURCi: 



Learning Unlimited 
' fiorXh Central High School 
1801 East 86th Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

/ To promote the successful transition of youth from » ^ 
^ childhood and schooling to adulthood ^ind community life 
through the development and demonstration of academic, 
interpersonal, and survival \sk 11 Is, ^ 



r<appa. Walkabout Prograrn 



Walkabout Nev^sletter published by Phi DeJta Kappa,| 
Bloomington, Indiana * ^ 

rhrtse tjundreO fifty siudenlb. oul Of 3.500 at Nortfi Ceniral 
High School, aie enrolled in Learning Unlimited, an 
alternative schooLwithin a school 

1 ho pioyrani i6 funded by local tnunies and by ilic: Lilly 
Endowment. 



POPULATION SERVED 

SELECTION PROCEDUHt: 
PLACEMENT PROCESS / 



Kai iicipdiiio iof>ie4>cni d ofwoo bection of the Student body at 
this large uroan high bChool Most participants are juniors 
or seniors. 



sn^iht^ 



Studentb sell ocieci pdf iioipation and are then Trrt^iewed. 

Students draw up learning contracts which' involve partici- 
pation at specific community sites. Students select sites 
which hold most promise for contributing to the completion 
of the contract 



PAY 

TIME ATT WORK/ 
LEARNING SITE 



GRADUATION CR£Ui i 



t:VALUATlON 0^ 
PARTICIPANTS 



ruiUoipctnla die not paid 



puipcbujii and terms u) tha negotialeo learning coi^tract 

\ 

.ooelvo v.ioJit for,ilib oouiae apfijolflool tn the^ 

Icair J/*!^ ^.ontraoi 1 e ;^tij^ent^ involved In an English <;iv.Jit 
oonliact iiHyfU spono two W6ek5 with an editor at a 
piil;llc>flii jg house 



CQST' 

sbPERVtSION AT 
CpMMUNITY SITE' 

BUSINESS, LABOR, ^ 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
IN PROGRAM POLICY MAKING 

ORIENTATION/OR: 

New Coordinators 

Enrolle^s 

""On-the-llob Supef^i^ors 

^ COORDINATiON WITH 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 



REAL WORK CREDIT hOR 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 

PROGRAM GUIDELINES 
LEGAL PROBLEMS 



TRANSPORTATION lu 
JOB SITE 



Per pupil program costs are the same^as for the, standard 
secondary program. * - ^ . 

Community resources agree to work vyith students at^he 
community learnjng site 



i 



None 



None' 

Orientation occurs in the context of the Learning Unlimi^ted 
class. 

None 



oiciSbrooin instruciiori and/or academic conferences and 
community based experiences are mutually supportive of 
participants' learning goals. Seven challenge areas serve as* 
guJdelines for individual planning; creativity, field expe- ^ . 
rience. research, decision making; volunteer service, cogni^ 
tive development, and practical skill development. 



N A 



Uui^e)inc6 ate dvciilable ijpon reciuast 

I eycii pfoblttins weie aiuiqipated arid thereby avoided 
through consuliation with the scr^ool district lawyer. 



fOLiOW-ue shu>i..^ 



..,,..iv> A Ilia odiH uJl llu;h ui . ui^ U ...ijjli U,,. i f,.Uijj 

I iiuim.tcj, 4Uet'»»ativ<, pi^yra.n otneis ^molloHj h» the 
aldfuJ.uJ high school p.ograni jriay elect one (>i \ao oldS. 

tfuuwy|h i iicXtt\lt\(J i if hlllilteJ 



^ PROGRAM-ADDRESS 
PURPOSE 

NATIONAL MODEL ^ 
PUBLICATIONS 

/' 

TOTAI-ENROLLM^NT 
^ FUNDMG SOURCE 
POPULATION SERVED 

\ 

SELECTION PROCEDURE 

t 

I 



Htfvt^wed by Julif V. G . , 
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* * 'J 

Memorial Square Horae Maintenance Effort • 
Hampden County Ma^-iDOwer Consortium , * c;. 
CETA Prime Sponsa " ' 

310 State Street w ' 

Springfield. Massachjasetts 01105 ^ 

Under the supervision of ao experienced union carpenter 
and painter, aflome maintehance team comprised of youth 
participants provide basic home maintenance/and repairs to 
\o\ff income neighborhood homeowners. The pfoject direc- 
tor addressed the problems of youth unerfiployment and 
neglected, deteriorating housing in the Memorial Square 
Neighborhood of Springfield, Massachusetts which has ^ 
been. designated as a Community Develapment Block Grant 
Target Neighborhood. 

None 

Uonimonwodlth of Massachusetts State Manpower Services 
Council Bulletin, June 1978 

^ mdhiienanctr one pre-apprentice carpenter, one 
pre apprentice pa'^^ 

liile III O. Title V ±nd CommunKy Development Block 

monies 

Hu.iicipanis involved in the Memorisil Square Home Mainte- 
nance Effort are economically disadvantaged, between the 
ages of sixteen to nineteen y.^ars old, and are youth who 
have experienced little or no success in our educational 
institutions They are primarily high school dropouts. Fifty 
percent of the slots are required to be fiHe(^ by females. 

Paiticipania involved in the current project were assessed 
and referred by the appropriate contractor. CETA eligibility 
determinations are made by the Division of Employment 
Security. Potential project participants then spent a week in 
orientation and assessment at the Hampden District 
Regional Skills Center. Here the potential participant's 
needs and desires are assessed, and a determination is 
made as to which available CETA services are commensu- 
idte with^the individual's needs. TeslWg antl exposure to 
different vocational areas ^ire provided. After the client is 
determined to have a need for the Title lll-C work 
c^penefHce, he/she is referred to trie program operatoi who 
tiab ine final say ui hning the clieni 



EKLC 



PLACEMENT PROCESS 



T 

T|^E AT WORK/ 
LEARNING SITE 



GRADUATION CREDIT 



EVALUAT ION Oh 
I^ARTiCIPANTS 



The determination as to jdb site placement is made by the 
program director in conjunction with the enrollee supervi- 
sors. Whenever possible, however, job site placement takeg^ 
into consideration the participants' preferences. 

Participants<€re*paTcH/anous amounts according to their job 
, cjassifications. Mainjtenance Aids are paid $2.65 an hour for 
( *fbrty hours until such time as they are afforded the 
1 opportunity to transfer into a pre-apprentice slot where the 
\ate of pay is*$4.33/hour for the carpenter pre-apprentice , 

and $3.57/hour for thp painter pre-apprentice. These . 

r£i€ir\£if>\\\i£i r\r\€i\\\r\n^ thof nj^valMng DavIs Bacon wage 
, . \hJi t\\^i are:spending in the respective 
I, u\r\^ $2.65 an hpurior the twenty hoyrs per week 

they ti| t*nG on the cleanup crew. < 

\ ' , 

Due to the late start«-up\date of the Memorial Square 
Project, a tnirty-five week program has been established. 
Participants are paid for a forty hour work week. A 
twelve-month version of ^his project is presently under 
consideration by the Dep^artment of Labor for Fiscal Year 
1979. 

One year of apprenticeships) credit is afforded to preapprent- 
ice participants by the app(oprlate trade unions. Unfortu- 
nately the coordmative efforts between Hampden County 
Manpower Cpnisortium (HCMC), the Memorial Square 
Citizens Council, the Administrative Vendor for YCCIP 
projects, and local school officials have not yet resfulted in 
the granting of academic credit for competencies learned 
^n the job site. GEO preparation, however, has been 
stressed and HCMC will con^tinue to negotiate with local 
school officials to gain results. 



r\artioiput.t.. vrt/ull piv^yram a^eni;^ aie monitorcJ. 
a«aluate(i. a.jJ counseled by an Administrative Vendor 
(Northern £(iui;ational Services). This Vendor is responsibio 
tor the tot.il administration of YCCIP projects in Hampden 
County and Is directly responsible^to HCMC. Monthly 
rrackiny Jald and counseling repQrts are submitted to 
HCMC aiaff for evaluation of YCCIP projects as well as 
assebSinttnt of program operators. 

I I »o » 1 1 . . . 1 Ihii ly Hwo wc?cK ujec ( ..t o., 4*J/,«i/1 I it lb 

III ( 111 luiu,:i plus corisiderable cpLateral fu<iding fji.ni Tit. 
Vl di.O X .v.^uininitv Dcveloprneht' Block Giant funob ioi 
6upci vi:)v>i a :>aiaricj diiJ rnaterial5 



SUPERVISION AT . 
COMMUNf^SITr 



This project is supervised by two-^) journeymen carpen- 
ters. These carpenters closely supervise the young carpen- 
ter pre-^prentice, and provide overall supervision of the 
cleanup crew on a half-time basis. These individuals must 
be unemployed union journeymen (carpenters- who meet 
Title VI ^Bligibility. Yheir salary is paid for by Title VI and 
Community Developmi^nt Block Grant monies and is set at 
prevailing Davis Bacon rates. A painter journeyman supervi- 
sor is also paid uhdeiJthe same circumStancesN^--^ 



BUSINESS, LABOR, 
COMMUNITY INVOL\ui 
IN PROGRAM POLICY h\ 



Btisiness, labor, and community, representatives are deeply 
involved in program policy' making in Hampden County. 
Referjo Hampcten County Manpower Programs by iack 
Goss in EKperiendal Education Issues ancmyuidelines 
publiaht;d by the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education at Ohio State University. 



ORIENTATION FOR: 
New Coordinators 



Enrollees 



On-the-job Sup«ivUo<b 



(io^A. ( ..oi Jiiiaiuo ^^cO lur Ihis projecl wutild receive 
orierttalion provided by HCMC^taff, Administrative Vendor 
staff, and existing Memorial Square Council staff so ttiat 
new coordinators would be madejully aware of the 
program intent and the level of training to be provided to 
the participants. ^ 



Ar) oiienidtion lo all' newSenrollees is provided by both the. 
proyidrr) operator and the AUrtiiwi'Sfraitive Vendor so ttiat the 
participant understands corripletely his/her responsibilitite ^ 
as a participdHt ' %^ 



Ihe ui ionl.:»lion ,J Oil Ifi^ juU btipcivlauia Idkeb place at ttle 
Menioi/cni Squa.e CitiiensJ3ouncil. 



COORDINATION WilM 
CLASSROOM INSTRUC n w . . 



iiioiiu. oujiioi all pdiiioipania apend wi.o (1) weeK at 
ifife Hampvaen Oititrict Regional Skills Cente/ in Orientatiorf 
drKJ AssessrrKnl where they are exposed to several 
voc.Uunal areds Additional!/, participants are trained in the 
5dfc upcidiion of hand di»d power tools by the respective 
aupt.i vlaorri hioni tjtff^t to time Mernorlcjl Squaie partici- 
pdniii \/i6il uiftor uijion ^A^crk sites and sfudow union 
cidUpd/bo,u, dt work "I hiib type Of firsi haa^ Ktstruction ib 
llien cipplifc;J lo lf»« hi./Ubir^j rehabilitation sitds at Memorial 



RE2iL WORK CREDIT FOR 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 



PROGRAM GUIDELINES 



The respective unions recognize the value of this project 
typ^ work experience and are currentlyjhoping to place as 
many as three (9) Memorial' Square panicipants into their 
apprenticeship programs. Although the FY 78 project has 
not yet reached its full length 'due \0B late start-up date.tit 
is assumed by HCMC staff thaj if the quality of training is 
suchjtiat the unions are Ibokrng to these youth to fill 3'carce 
app^ntice^hii^ slots, then remaining participants unable to 
gain union employment certainly will have adequate skills 
for transition into private sector emplpyment. 

The program operates according to a formal set of 
guidelines which is available through the Hampden County 
Manpower Consortium. 



LEGAL PROBLEMS 



None 



TRANSPORTATION TO 
JOB SITE 



FOLLOW-UP iSTUDIES 



Most pen iujjjfcintb. provide their own transportation, however, 
a rental van is available for transportation, of participants as 
well as tor the transportation o.f building materials to the 



sites 



None dvdiiable at thi's time due to the fact that the program 
is still In operation. 



COMMENTS 



EKLC 
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PROQRAiyi-ADDRESS 
PURPOSE . 

' " --^ ,. ■ . 

national model 

publications 
total'enrollment.. 

funding source 

POPULATION SERVbu 



SELECTION PROCtUOAf: 



Oakland CETA Youth Program 
'1422 San Pabio 
Oakland, California 94612 

To enhance the employability of Oakland's CETA eligibj^r 
youth population through the provision training program 
that is based upon the individual prescription of services to 
each client. . 

There are many CETA Youth Programs, but the Oaklancf 
Model is unicjue. ' 

Oak/and CETA Youth Program (revised 5/77) 

Approximately 850 young people are served annually 
through the program. 

I ric program Is funded by ifie U S: Department of Labor, 

Ninety peroeni of pariidipants are in-school youth age 
fifteen to eighteen. Equal numbers of males and females are 
involved. NInety-tw© percent of the participants are minori- 
ties. All are economically disadvantaged as defined by . 
income poverty guidelines of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

YotJiri dies recruited through the media and^through school 
and agency contapts. A stratified random selection process 
is used. Ten percent of th^ slots may be reserved for 
candidates identified as having the greatest need^r 



service. 



PLACEMENT PROCESS 



PAY 



Placement is deterrnined as a result of career exploration 
activities with a CETA youth counselor at the career center. 
This counselor maintains contact with the Oakland Youth 
Employment Service. whiG|i maintains a bank of apprpxi- 
mately 400 jobs. ^ 

TutJ pui Uoiiuidnto work in pijblii^ wt pilvale nonprofit deoUw5 
borne yoiir^g people vofuiUeer ih Uie private for profit 
aectoi Some ertrollees become invoived'in on-the-job 
training in the private sector and are paid Paid particin^i't^ 
receive .fiilnirniJai wage 



TIME AT WORK/ 
LEARNING SITE 



GRADUATION CREDIT 



EVALUATION OF 
PARTICIPANt^ 



COST 

SUPERVISION AT 
COMMUNITY SITE 



As each youth enters, the program he/she is granted a 
"bank account" of 500 paid hours. The student and a 
counselor confer to determine what blend of services, 
remedial instruction, career exploration, and ort-the-job 
training, might best meet the individual's need. ThiB 500 
hours must be u^ed within a twelve-month- period. 

Personnel conduQ^ting these programs are all certified 
teachers, thus sjtudents can receive credit for remediaf 
classes, occupational training, and wo/k experience. 



Frog/am services such as stu<f9nt^vafuatio.n are provided 
by program subcontractors in Oakland-. Suttpdfitractors 
mcludfe Oakland Public Schools, the Philipino community, 
the Chinese community, and the Oakland Career Center; 



t:iuoliees cire supervised by employers. Program coordina- 
tors maintain Weekly contact with these people. 



BUSINESS, LABOR, 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT ^ 
IN PROGRAM POLICY MAKING 



Gojniiujnity-baseJ organizations form a Technical Advisory 
CquhcII which makes recommendations for program direc- 
tion, disseminates Information, participates in program 
evaluatfon, and m^kes policy recommendations. 



ORIENTATION FOR: 
New Coordinators 
Enrolleed 



iiK.ljJt^iJ i(, tlic; < >areei Explorfc»iiun component. 



On-thc Job 5updi 



COORDINATION Wll H 

CLASSROOM INSTRUCru . ik 

I I . i. jt.fiOOi 

Hl:ALWORK CHbUii huH 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 



i" ■ ■ '* ■ '.i> 1 ■ ' * ■*■ " ■ ; ' " ' 



• :/if. 



€*)MMENT8 • . ) 



MM. 



^bUow-up studies are available. 




.A 
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ERIC 



f^dgrAM-adores^ 



A" 



• J- 
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OMupatipn Wb'rk Experience 
Hmiard High School 
5600 Scioto Darby 
-Hiiltard, Ohio 43026 



Hamilton Township High School 
4999 Lockbourne Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43207 



PURPOSE 

^ l»M^tliii^t MODEL 



,VPUBLICATIONS 



TOTAL ENROLLMENT 



FUNDING SOURCE 



POPULATION SERVED 



SELECTION PROCEDURE 



PLACEMENT PROCESS 



PAY 



TIME AT WORK/ 
LEARNING SITE 



To provide academically disadvantaged youth with 
employability skills and credited work experlei^ce. 

There is an Ohio State Model for Occupatiori Work 
Experience (OWE). ^ ^ . 



Materials are available from the Ohio State Department of 

._Education,_J_radiandJDdustrles^DMaloJ)._^ i 




•OWE was initiated fn 1963 at^eight pilot sites. In 1976-77. 
725 programs were opf rating in Ohjo. A typical'class 
enrolls twenty studen^. Some high schoo(s offer more than 
one Section. - . • 



The program is funded by the State Offibe of Education 
with some federal vocational education monies. 

Participants are potential dropo'uts both male and f^male^ 
ages sixteen to eighteen,. who want to work. ; 

Students'^self-select OWE or are recommended to the 
pf-ogram by a cotjiselor. 

Some studentsT locate their 6wn ennpfoyment. The program 
coordinator locates work for others based on their occupa-^ 
tional interests^ 
L \ 

Participants are ipaid. Wages average $2.65 to $3.50 per 
hour. 



Ideally students spend three hours in schodi and three, 
hours daily on thejob. Some students choose to work eight 
hours, after completing three hours in school. Some remain 
at the same Job site for three years. 



Reviewed by Betty Cocbin and George Hamric 
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24 



EVALUATION bF 
PARTICIPANTS 



COST 



SUPERVISION AT 
> COMMUNITV SITE 



BUSINESS, LABOR, 
-COMMUNlTy,INVOLVEMENT 
IN PROGRAM POLICY MAKING 



ORIENTATION FOR: 
New Coordin^tQrs 



Ehrollees 

On-the-Jpb Supervisors 



COORDINATION WITH 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 



REAL^WORK CREDIT FOR 
^PiRIENtlAL LEARNING 
AGTIVlflES 



PROGRAM GUIDELINES 



•LE9AL PROBLEMS 



•Enrollees earn one or two credits -^nuafly»for work 
experience and^one or two for'coor&loated classroom 
activities, depending on policies of the sponsorinig| ' ' 
school. ' ' ' . 



• Participants are evaluated onihe job by their.supqrvisor^or 
foreperson. ' , 



OWE is entirely funded by the State Office 



of E^L 



ucation. 



Th6 employer isVeSponsible for direct supervisionJ but the 
OWE cpprdinator visits the worl< station weel<ly when the 
studept is irfftially placed. Bater. the coordinato; visits the* 
site ev^ry other weel<. ^ 



There is no local OWE advisory committee in Hilljaild. In 
Hamilton Township each School has an advisbryxommittee 
.composed of local school administration, local businesspSr- 
sons, and parents of students. 



New coordinators attend a two-year series of iseminSrs. . 
They are supervisisd by state personnel ii^ classroom 
techniques. They must becomaacqyainted vyrth state rules 
and regulations defining the OWE PrograiTt. 

Enrollees are. oriented in an affiliated OWE course. 

There are no on-the-job supervisors. Coordinators noeet 
individually with employers to describe the program. 



Class instruction in the affiliated OVy^course is related to 
on-the-job experiences. 



Participants learn a'specificslcill and thus develop.employa- 
bility potential. . 

Guidelines are available through -the State Department of . . 
Education, but programs are flexible and problems are 
usuaily approached from a local perspective. 

Student wages have been withheld illegally. 



r 



ERLC 



1 



',€ipiMMEil^\ 



v. 

/■ 



Students provide their own transportation. 

One-, three-, and five-year follow-up studies are available. 



r 



ERIC 
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PR6GRAM-ADDRES& 



PURPOSE 



NATIONAL MODEL 



PUBLICATIONS 



TOTAL ENROLLMENT 



Occupatiohal!Worlj[ Adjustment 
Beery Junior l^ighjischool 0. 
2740 ,LocKboutne Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43207 

To aid the mpvpmd|nt of. students toward successful ^ 
completion of vocational or academic high school 
program. The bitimate goal of Occupational Work Adjust- 
ment is identical to that pf the regular educational program, . 
to produce well-adjLteted, eduCated,-'productive, and respon- 
sible citizf ns. • ^ 

Occupational Work Ad)ystm9nt is a program developed by ^ 
the Department of Educ^lon'of Ohio. Currently 7,509 
students in Ohio are enro^ra^ The National Model is. the 
work, Experience and p!^?i^£xploration Program 

(WECEP) as specified in the Voi^tional-Edueation 

Amendments. ' \. 

The OWA Handbook is published by tHijB State of Ohio 
D.epartmen^of Education. 

Between twenty to thirty students participat'^jn the Beery 
Junior High School program each year, \ 



FUNDING SOURCE 



The program is funded with money from federal, stat^, atyj 
local sources. 



f»OPULATION SERVED 



SELECTION PROCEDURE 



PLACEMENT PROCESS 



PAY 



Participants are ninth graders, fourteen to fifteen years old 
who are academically and/or socially disaic^vantaged. There 
are no income restrictions. 



PartiCifJ^ijIs ar^ in 

are g^desv: 
experience. 




The coordinator locates a w0r.k':«ifj#pj^|^^ 
commensurate vvith the young pertoiiS^^^^ 
abilities. 



^m>i^^^v^ »A>.«.A^v- ww>>>r'l^^4 qa inf 



Participants are paid $2.65 in-the privatie sectdr and^$1,84 in 
the public sector. 



.Reviewed by Charles E^Tenrarrt^ 
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/ 



TIME AT WORK/ 
LEARNING SITE . 



GilADUAtlON CREDIT 



OWA enroNees work three hours per day, five daya,^ week, 
ten months a year. They attend junior high classes fropi . 
7:45 a.m. until 11:00 a.m. 

V ■ 

Students receive. two credits (four semester cFedits),. ope for 
a classroom-based, career i^elated classyand one for their 
work experience. , ' , 



EVALUATION OF 
PARTICIPANTS . 



COST 



The student is evaluated by the employer-who completes an 
evaluation form every six w^eks, and by the coordinator 
who assigns a grade for the work experience comppnent. 

The total cost of the OWA student's education and 
placement per year is $1,932.00. 



SUPERVISION AT 
COMrttlNITY SITE 



Th'e"emproyer"and*the"coordinatorrwho^vi5fts-each-job-si^ 
two to three times per week* supervise students. ^ 



BUSINESS, LABOR, r 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
IN PROGRAM POdCY MAKING 



The program advisory board consists of the principal, 
counselors, parents, and employers. They are directly 
involved in making decisions regarding specific students, 



Om^ATION FOR: 
New Coordinators 



Enrollees 



On-the-Job Supervisors 

COORDINATION WITH 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 



There is one coordinator at Beery Junior High who has 
been with th^ program since 1^74. 

\ ' ' ' 

The coprdiijator works individually with enrollees from April 
of the ninth grade to. prepare them for job entry. . 

Coordinator orients new employers individualfy. 



The program coordinator works with OWA enrollees ninety 
minujtes per day in the classroom teaching English and a 
career related course. Students spend an additional nin^ • 
minutes in other courses at Beery Junior High. 



REAL WORK CREDIT FOR 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 



PROGRAM GUIDELINES 



Employers use the work experience placement as 'a 
preemployment screen. Many students stay with OWA jobs 
as they go on to high school. 

The state of Ohio has developed a formal set of guidelines 
for OWA programs. 
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TtlAl4SiafbRlVITIdfil TO 
RULOW-UP STUDIES 



COMMENTS 



Students under sixteen cannot legally work more than 
twenty-three hours per ^eek. Some students request longer 
hourS; ' . , 



Enrollees use public transportatita(i. 

Federal funding sourceSviequire.a five-year fo1low-yp study." 
the first complete study will be available in 1979. 

Over the past four years OWA students have averaged • "i: 
$23.008!raVear, per class, in wages earned. The New York 
Times has featured the Bee.ry Junior High program as an ^ 
innovation in experiential ^ucation. - 




ERLC 
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GRAiM-ADbRES( 



1^ 

PROGRAM-ADDRESS 



ABSTRACT 27 



PURPOSE 



'iMATIOm MODELS 



RUBLICAtlbNS 



TOTAL ENROLLMENT 



FUNDING SOURCE 



POPULATION SERVED 



SELECTION PROCEDURE 

PLACEMENT PROCESS 
PAY 



TIME AT WORK/ ^ 
LEARNING SITE 



GRADUATION CREDIT 



Pivot Corporation v'' \ / 

3627 1st Avenue South ^ \ ' 
Seattle, Washington 98134 : 

To provide eiriployment, experience, and positive records to 
"^disadvantaged people with little or no prior expj^rience such 
as ex-offenders, long-term welfare recipients, pi^-of-school 
youth. * • " . 

The National Supported Work Demonstration Project is - 
funded thfough a cdnsortium of five .federal agencies and 
th^ Ford Foundation. The national pYogram is administered 
by the Manpp«ver Demonstration Research Corporation of 
New York. (3 Park Avenue— 212-532-3200) 

None 



During 1977'Pivot enrolled,306 new participai^. Overjthe 
past three years, it enrolled over 500 participarffs. 

* The program is funded, by Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation, CETA.'Private F^oundation Grants, 
and self-generated revenues. 

The average Pivot participant is a twenty-eight year old, . 
black maJe ex-offender released from a correction facility 
within the past six months. The'average educational level is 

tenth grade; poverty income status is typical. 

*■ ■ ■ ' • 

Participants a.re referred from correctional facilities, work . 
r^l? ?ase facilities, courts, nonprofit referral agencies, and by 
word-of-mouth. ■ 

Placement is determined based on availability of jobs and 
participants interests. , , 

Starting wage is' SS.OO/hour with raises after two "months, 
five months, and nine months. Participants can remain in 
the program a maximum oftwelve months. 



Participants work eight hours per day, five days per week, 
for a maximum of twelve month§. Average length of time 
employed at Pivot is four to six months. 

No credit is given. ^ * 



Reviewed by Stanley Barnes 
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EKLC 



Site supervisors evaiuate participants. 

Cost per placement is approximately $11,000. 



^BUSINESS. LABOR,' 
XOMMUMITY INVOLVEMENT 
IN PRbGRAM POLICY MAKING 



. ORIENTATION FOR: 

New Coordinators 

Enrollees 

On-the-Job Supervisors 

COORDINATION WITH 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 



RP/(L WORK CREDIT FOR 
-;6XPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 



.PROGRAM GUIDELINES 
LEGAL PROBLEMS 



Site, supervisors oversee trainees. 



Pivot's board of directors include^epresentativesjppm the,^ 
local business community, local government agenci€(|, and' .. 
a member of the Human Resources Development Ihsmute 
of the AFL-CIO. 



) 



• N/A 

Orientation is provided. 
Orientation is provided. 



Pivot offers some classroom instruction in basic job-related 
math, construction skills, and on-the-job safety. 



Pivot administrators define the experience ga.ined at Pivot 
as job experience and work adjustment training. Partici- 
pants list Pivot employment on job applications just ^s they 
would ahy other job. . 

Guidelines are available. 

Pivot Ccfrppratiap works olosely with Jaw enforcement , 
agencids .and>ol|icials to' coordinate, progress ot individual ^ 
participants.' Pivot is-vjsited occa^onally by' parole and 
probation officers who come to check on clidnt§' progress^ 
Occasionally law enforcement officials visit looking for 
persons^uspected of crimes. These visits are handled'as 
discreetly as possible to avoid distractions'frofn-the job and 
to protect cpmidentiality of the participant in question. ^ 
Other legal(problems are minor busthess problems sucK as 
collecting debts. ^ 



TRANSPORTATION TO 
JOB^ITE 



Workers are responsible for their own transportation. Most 
use public transportation and some have formed private car 
pools. 



> . .V 



FOLLdWrUPtrUDIES 



Pivot Corppration is pne of thirteen operating units in the . 
National Supported Aivork Project whii^h generates research 
*^data on Supported work sjtes. Information generated by this 
project'is compiled and analyzed' by Mathmattesi, . I he,, a 
.private research corporation in Princeton, New^terfeey. The 
^research will test the feasibility of supported work as a 
means of providing employment, training, ind placement 
services to hard-to-employ persons. Final reSults of 
research wiM be availali)le in 1979. Annual! reports ^re issued 
by the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation. 



COMMENTS 
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PRdGRAM>WDRESS 



PURPOSE 



NATIONAL MODEL 
PUBLICATIONS 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT 

, . — — — ^ — 

FUNDING SOURCE^ 
POPULATION SERVED 
SELECTli>N PROCEDURE 
PLACEMENT PROCESS 
PAY 




TIME A\WORK/ 
LIEARNINtS SITE 



GRADUATION CREDIT 



EVALUATION OF 
PARTICIPANTS 



cost 



Reviewed by James E. White. 



ABStRACT^ZS 



Pre-Apprenticeship Program . . 

Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training , • 
Plaza 9, Erie View Building ! 
,'Cle\!'eland, Ohio 

To provide high school seniors with vocational Training an . 
opportunity to begin progressing toward a journeyman's 
rating in the metaf trades or anyapprenticeable occupation. 

' The Department of Labor is piloting a national model in 
Cleveland, Houston. Nashville, and New Orleans. 

Progra'ms were initiated in September 1977. No publications 
are yet available. 

^ Sixty-six high schooj seniors are currently involved in the 
progralfrirrcieveland. "~~ 



The Pre-Apprenticeship Program is funded by DOL through 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training. ^ 

\ . ... ' 

Participants are seniors in high school wHo are enrolled in a-^ 
vocational education course. - 

Students are referred by vocational teachers and counselors 
and are interviewed. ' . 

/ 

• ■ • . . w - 

students are placed in nonunion and union shops. Place- 
ment sites are located by three program coordinato)ts* 

Participants are paid minimum wage or better. 



Participants generally •Spend a half day at school, and foqr 
hoJjr's dally at the job srtfe during the course of their senior 
year ' \ 

Generally students do not receive high school credit, but 
they do get hourly credit which applies toward the 8.000 
hour metal trades apprenticeship requirement. 



The program, sponsor evaluates students. 

Employers areVeimj^ursed up to $1,700.00 annually per 
student to cover wages and program costs. 
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• SliPERVlSlQII^T 
iClOUMMUNITViSITE 



^C^MMUNiTYiNyOLVEMENT 
liii>ROGriANr PQLiCY MAKING 



OnflENTATION FOR: 
fiew, Coordinators ^ 
f Enrollees 

V On-the-Job Supervtfprs ^ 

COOPOINATION WITH 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 



A nionthly report is submitted by;the employer to program 
coordinatbrs at the high school. 



The Northeast Ohio Apprenticeship Council composed of 
representatives from the United Labor Agency, the Employ- 
ment Service, the Recruitment and training program, 
various apprenticeship programs and from the business/in- 
dustrial sector, is the established advisory board for the 
"Pre-apprenticeship Program/' 



N/A 

• * . ' * 

Coordinators conduct pretraining orientations where 
"grooming arfdl/v 



SSBQT 



The pre-apprenticeship experience is basically an extension 
of the students' vocational education course work. 



REAL WORK CREOri FOR 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES ; - 



PROGRAM GUIDELINES 

.LEGAL PROBLEMS,' 

tRANSPORTATION TO 
JOB SITE - 



FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 
COMMENTS 



Employers acknowledge pre-apprenticeship preparation 
\tpward the journeymen's rating. 

Available from the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training or the 
Department of Labor. 



Apprentices in Cleveland use public transportation: Trans- 
portation access is considered when sites are recruited. 

None available at this time; ' , 
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Program-address 




.PURPOSE 



> NATIONAL MODEL 



PUBLJ^ATIONS 



TOTAL ENROLLMENT 



ABSTRACT 29 

■>■**•■, 
Project Bridges . . * 
Sqjnersworthr High School ^ , 

' Memorial Drive ^ , ^ 
Spmersworth. New Hampshire 03878 ^ * - - • 

To provide job training for students in vocational areas m 
vyhich the school does not offer programs. ' 

' None • * 

Career Exploration' and SkUls Development: The C'ornmunlty 
Training Site Method 

Approximately sixty studenfts participate in the program ' . 
each year. 



PUNPING SOURGE 



POPULATION SERVED 



SELECTION PROCEDURE 

-4 



Project Bridges is funded by fedeVal Vocational Education ^. 
Part D^funds (PL 90-576). - ' 

Program participation is usually limited to juniors and 
seniors. The program is open to both sexes, but more girls 
participate than boys. Students come frorlri both vocational 
and nonvocational courses and from all* ability levels 
including special needs students. Many of the school's Jop 
students are enrolled in Project BrkJges. 

Potential enrollees are interviewed by staff. Students may 
select, from a list of open positions, the trainirfg site that ' 
interests them. 



PLACEMENT PROCESS 



PAY . 

TIME AT WORK/ 
LEARNING SITE 



GRADUATION CREDIT 



EVALUATION OF 
PARTICIPANTS 



Placement is based on the student's interests, abilities, and 
in some cases, previous coursework. 

participants are not paid.- ,^ 



Students ,spehd nine to eighteen weeks at th^ training site. 
They work two hogrs a day, five days a week. 

\ ■ . 

One-half credit is granted for nine weeks (o/ie term), and ^ 
one credit for eighteen vj^eeks (two terms). , ^ 



The tr; 



aj|^r at the site evaluates the student's progress. 



-a 



Reviewed by Martha W. Dignan 
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A COST: 



« iSUPERVISiON AT : 
<COMMUNlty SITE^ 



BUSINESS. LABOR, 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
IN'piROGRAM POLICY MAKING 



-ORIENTAJION FOR:- 

r' 

0 

New Coordinators 
Enrollees 

Onrthe-Job Supervisors 

'CbORDiiyTATION WiTH 
CLASSROOM.INStRUCTiON 



REAL WORK CREDIT FOR 
EXPERIENTML L^ARNiNG 
ACflVITlES 



PROGRAM GUIDELiNES 

LiBAL PROBLEMS 

TRANSPORTATiON TO 
JOB SITE 

FOLLOW-UP STUDIES , 
COMMENTS 



The pfrogram cost the district approximateiy $93.00 per 
student for 1977-19.78. This figure ihcludes one-third of the! 
community placement copjcciinator's salary, driver's salary, ' 
gas expenses ifor driver, arid reimbursement for^students 
who use thelB own cars, 

■ . * 

The commtinity placement coordinator visrtts each site • 
where a student is'^enrolled a minimum of twice a temi. 



All trainers have been involved in program decision making 
through workshops and informal exchanges. Trainers do 
not have "votes," or sft on a board, but their opinions and 
ideas have been actively solicited. V 



Orientatfon is provided. 
Orientation is provided. 
Orientation is provided. 



The underlying idea of the project is to prWde on-the-job 
training in vocational areas not offered at the nigh school. 
Job experiences are not systematically analyzed in a 
classroom context, but the placement is usually related to 
the enrollee*s major field of study.* r ■ ' * * * 



Employers regard Bridges participation as'work experience; 
,10-20 percent otour students are Wred fUM- or part-time at 
the site where they trained. The trainer is not under any 
obligation to hire trainees. • > . 



(^ijujelh^ have been developed. 
Thee have been no legal problems. 



A driver hired with project funds transports sorrffe students. 
Others use their own cars and are reimbursed for mileage! 

A copy of last year's (1976-1977) follow-up study is 
available on request. 
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PROGRAM-ADDRESS . 
PURPOSE 

NATIONAL MODEL 
PUBLICAtlOMS 

.COMPONENTS 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT 
. FUNDING SOllf CE 

POPULATION SEHVEd 
SELECTION PROCEOuf^e 

k . * 

4 

PLACEMENT PBOOi^^s 



Hevlewed by G. Ho^,, 



Fin^J^y City Schools 
3lg Shoadway 
Findlay, Ohio 45840 

To prcivide the hahdicapped student \(vith experience in a 
vvork Environment that will foster the da^e'opment of 
fioc^Ptable working t>ehavior and lead to employment rn the 
. cornnrvynity. 

Pre>^OQational woncsihop; work evaluatiaP/^^sessmern 

ter; five vocational skill classes? connihynity job static a x 

^fri^^loyrnent. ' - ^ / . 

<^\icf tHj,ij(«d fifty senior higi^ students and fifty junior high 
students participate annually. 

Is supported by federal Special Newels monies funded 
through the Division of Vocational Educ^^'on. State Depart- 
niept Cif Education; by state school foundation money 
through the vocation^' units approved bV the Division of 
^ocati^;)nal Education; by local school f^"^^ ^^r stOdetit 
^transportation, and some facility expenses. Some leaching 
P^r^OHneJ ar^^uppo^ed by stats special Education money. 

'^^^rt'cit^ants are EMf^. hearing impaired, learning disabled. 
Qrrd selected handicapped students age fifteen to twenty- 
or\e Most are enrolled in Special educatio^^ classes in one 
Ql tv^elve home school districts. ' 

^'u)«*^l NOW is availably, to allj^udants enrolled in speciflil 
^aui:^ati^p classes at the cooperating pul^'^c schools. Qther 
learning ha/idicapped students may be referred by teachers, 
oouns^lors. and principals. 

'''.ii^r hiyii aiujanis «nter the previ>catio"al workshop to 
^'^Uffi general employabiiity s|^||is. They a''® then processed 
^i^irough the work evaluation/assessfi^ent center, and placed 

a vocational skill class appropriate to their abilities and 
'n^ei^sts The.vocationai teacher, aher providing laboratory 
^kiii training and some teacher-supervised community work 
^xptjriences. ^fers the student'to the wC'k-study coordina- 
tor iO( Q commuTiity job training station, a part-time, or 



ABtSTRACT 30 
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PAY 



TIME AT WORK/ 
LEARNING SITE 



GRADUATION CREDIT 



/■ ■ 

EVALUATION OF 
PARTICIPANTS. 



COST 



SI^PERVISION AT 
COMMUNITY SITE 



BUSINESS. LABOR. 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
IN PROGRAM POLICY MAKING 



ORIENTATION FOH: 
New Coordinators 



Paf^cipants are paid for piecewdrk in the prevocation^ 
worl<shop and receive entry-level wages at job training > 
stations and community employment. 



Junior high students work one to two hours daily at the . 
prevocational workshop at The Project. The vocational 
classes operate three hours a day.. At the junior class level 
students may work part-time in the community. As seniors, 
students are expected to work at least part-time and usually 
have full-tiine employment by graduation. 

Participants receive one to four credits lor work experience. 
At most cooperating schools, worl< experience credits are / 
required for gradUation. ^ 



Employers, work-study coordinators, and sometimes voca- 
tional teachers evaluate students on the job. . 

The prevocational workshop subcontracts jobs from various 
industries. These jobs provide student wages and part of 
the expense of supervisidn. The vocational skill classes 
provide services such as the.fpllowing to the public at cost 
level: printing, auto repair, food service. Students are not. 
paid for time in class. Salaries for the community-employed 
students are paid by the emploj^r. y 

Vocational anci special education teachers supervise prevo- 
cational student^ at the workshop. In community jobs, 
employers provide supervision. 



Each area of the program has its own active community 
advisory committee. • v 



. 1^.6 iiieelhit^.. ai»u j oy<iidi sidffings are scheduled for 
tiH pufsoiinel 



Enrolleed 



caiuvi*.,! ii- a<t; injivijudlly Oriented ihruijgh horrie viaiick 
sohuoi vLiUs, and interviews with students and parents uod 
the vO<.dliont*l counselor 



On Ul« $^,U .ilav. 



\ • f ^ i jh lui. o « , .nil I t.K>^*j oui iiaot wiih ine 

f 

efyi. I ycf 6 V 'Ik> lu^orvlt^t iluJcyfiti 



CbORDINAtlON WITH, 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 



REAL WORK CREDIT FOR 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES - 



PROGRAM GUIDELINES 

LEGAL PROBLEMS 

TRANSPORTATION TO 
JOB SITE 

pollOw-up studies 



"Special educatibn teachers accompany students as they^ 
partidipate in vocational education training. Job;placement 
is essentially the applied component of the vocational 
training program. 



Prevocational \^orkshop experience and labpratdry work 
experience in vocational areas provide the basis for teacher 
recommendation to emptoyers and the work-study coordi- 
nators. Community job training stations and employment 
are considered a part of the student's work record and earn 
work credit. 



Available upon request. 
There have been no legal problems. 



Participants are transported to the work site by bus or some 
drive their own cars. 

Follow-up studies arid evaluation data ar^ available for the 
1977-78 graduates. 



COMMENTS 
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PROGR&ADDRESS 



PURPOSE 



NATIONAL MODEL 



PUBUbATIONS 
TOTAL EN^LLMENT 

FUNDING SOURCE 



POPULATION SERVED 



SELECTION PROCEDURE 



PLACEMENT PROCESS 



PAY 



TIME AT WORK/ 
LEARNING SITE 



ACADEMIC CREDiTy 



ABSTRACT 31 

Corporate Headquarter.s 

Recruitment and Training Program ' 

162 5th Avenue 

New York, New York 10010 

To ptace mfnorittes in apprenticeship training programs and 
to recruit and place women in nohtraditional jobs. ^ 



A national model based on the "outreach" concept vy[as 

developed in 1964 when the Recruitment and Training 
Program (RTP) was incorporated. ^ 

Building f^r Tomorrow RTP, Inc. 

RTP has fifty-six offices in twenty-three states. Approxi- 
mately four thousand recruits ^re' placed annually, 

. / 

RTP is funded by the U.S. Department of Labor with 
additional support from local CETA prime sponsors, state 
and city governments, and tpundations. 

RTP serves minorities and women age seventeen through 
%ixty/Most are initially in lower income categories. 

Participants are reerufted in churches, pool halls, schools, 
unemploymentiTnes,'and through the media that serve 
minority communities. 

Placement is determined based on the career interests of 
the individual, current openings in the respective occupa- 
tions and geographic consideratipns. 

RTP provides a placement and preparatory service. It does 
not employ or train individuals. 



fcighty oeveii percent of iadjvidual&'placed remain on the 
job for one y^ar or longer. 

PdKioipdiiib Jo riot receive credit from RTP, howeverfthe 
organizatiort does provide tutoring services for individuals 
who want to complete the G E D. 



EVALUATION OF 
PARTICIPANTS 



employ&ra ' f 



COST 



SUPERVISION: AT 
COMMUNITY Site . 

BUSINESS, LABOR, 
COMMUNITY It^VOLVEMENT 
IN PROGRAM POLICY MAKING 



ORIENTATION F^OR: 
New Coordinators 

Enrollees 

On-the-Job Supervisors 

COORDINATION WITH 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

REAL WORK CREDIT FOR 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 

PROGRAM GUIDELINES 

LEGAL PROBLEMS 

TRANSPORTATION TO 
JOB SITE j 

FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 



Forepersons or supervisors supervise workers on the job. 



RTP staff metnbers maintain close ties With local unions 
and erriployers to monitor cbanges in contracts and job 
opportunities. ; . - 



A RTP training institute orients and trains outreach staff 
members from ia;ross the ix/untry. The program is one 
week long. , 

Enrollees are individually orierited by RTF staff. The ; 
process includes counseling on test taking, grooming, 
interview skills, and work site'protocol and responsibilities. 

Same.as evaluation of participants. 



Work closely with high school counselors and teachers. 



The placement is in an actual paid working situation. 



The funding source specifies programmatic guidelines 
each RTP operation. An executive staff meets monthly to 
establish, review, and adjust operational guidelines. 

A not-for-profit corporation with adequate legal counsel to 
resolve any legal problems. * * 



Placed individuals provide their own transportation. In 
Emergencies RTP staff will assist with transportation. 

RTP staff maintains contact with "graduates" and statistical 
follow-up information is available. 



COMMENTS 
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PROGRAM-ADDRESS 

PURPOSE 

NATIONAL MODEL 

PUBLICATIONS 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT 

». 

FUNDING SOURCE 

S 

POPULATION SERVED 
SELECTION PROCEDURE 

PLACEMENT PROCES5 



Rockwell Adoptive School Program 
Rockwell International 

600 Grant St. tv 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15219 

To assist young people in developing attitudes and abilities 
which will be useful as they plan careers and seek ' 
employment. 

Seviral Rockwell installations support similar programs. 
The prototype project (Advance Career Training Program) 
is at Rockwell's Southern California Divisions. 

The Rockwell Adoptive School Program, September 1976— 
dune 1978. 

Fifteen students arfe involved in the Rockwell Adoptive 
School Program (RASP). They are "adopted" by the 
company late in their ninth grade year^and participate in 
program activities through graduation. 

Rockwell International funds the program for the students . 
participating in the Advance Career Training Program. 
Public transportation tokens afe^furnished by the Pittsburgh. 
Board of Education for this purpose. The students aj^o have 
a sales program where they earn money, establish a^ales 
account, ^nd u&e the. profit to help defray expenses.a|lheic 
annual tours. ^ 

The students are black, fifteen and sixteen years of age in 
their sophomorq^year, eight are female and seven are male, 
with an average scholastic standing. They all live in tK&^"^ 
surrounding community of families of average to low^ 
income 

X ** ' 

The Wcbiii^yhouse High School staff recommends several 
students, who are keeping up with their studies but not 
excelling They then interview with Rockwell program 
advisors. To some extent selection of RASP students for the 
Advance Career Training portion of the prqgram is bas^d 
on the match between the applicant's career interests and 
positions available at Rockwell. 

^1o^ylo&c3ntauvcb fiurn public relations, graphics, reproduc- . 
tion. telecommunications and data processing departments 
rnet during the summer with the RASP advisor and • 
ch^iirpersoii to match student career goals v^ith available 
Internship position^ 



PAY 



\ Participants are not paid. 



TIMIE AT WORK/ 
LEARNING SITE 



GRADUATION CREDIT 



Students are involved in job site activities from 2:00 p.m. to' 
5:00 p.m., two to three days per week, over the course of 
three years. - . 

The Pittsburgh Board of Education and the Rockwell 
Advisory Board have arranged for students to receive one 
credit per year for their. work experiences. 



EVALUATION OF 
PARTICIPANTS 



COST 



The department instructor develops goals and objectives for 
each student assigned to his/her department. These are. 
communicated to the student. The department instructors 
send written evaluations to the RASP chairperson monthly. 
Evaluations are sent to the school and credit is granted. 

. The schpol provides bus tokens for participants' transporta- 
tion to and from their job site. All other transportation costs 
are provided by Rockwell. Rockwell spends an average of 
$1,500 per year on the program. . 



SUPERVISION AT 
COMMUNITY SITE 



\ 



Rockwell employees volunteer as student advisors. The 
RASP concept was initiated 6y concerned emptoyees who 
had been involved vvith the Pittsburgh Youth Motivation 
Task Force and wanted to develop a 'program with a 
specific local, personal emphasis. 



BUSINESS, LABOR, 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
IN PilOGRAM POLICY MAKING 



The policy making committee isv limited to. the RASP 
Advisory Committee and RASP leaders. 



ORIENTATION FOR: 

New Coordinator^^^ 
On-lhe-Job SttMrvisors 



Enrollees 



COORDINATION WITH 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTlOM 



New coordinators and supervisors for all phases of this 
prograjn are chosen from RASP leaders who have been 
actively involved from the inception of the program. 

OrientaHufi la provided at the beginning of each school 
year 



ut Ujo ^>unioiparU5 are enrolled in vocational classes 
in which tney learn skills which they apply at their Rockwell 
placements, but there is currently little communication 
between the Rockwell team and the high school teachers. 



A- 



real work credit for 
experiential learning 
activities 

Program guidelines 



LEGAL PROBLEMS 



TRANSPORTATIpM TC 
JOB SITE 



RASP graduates have not as yet been on the job market. 

Guidelines' exist and are reviewed with the students 
annuaUy. ' 

The company counsel has anticipated and dealt with legal 
problems. Currently, RockwelMs investigating the possibility 
of paying students and is evaluating the legal ramifications, 
i.e., insurance and labor union negotiations. •. 



/ 



\s use public transpo.iiiih iokens are provided by 
ool. / 



FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 



COMMENTS 



, hr first group of adoptees wilJ graduate this year. In 1979 
Rockwell will select a new group from the sophomore class 
at the same high school. 

Of fifteen original participants, ten are still with the program 
after three years. Rockwell iis developing a scholarship fund 
to finance college costs for program graduates. ' 
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PROGRAM-ADbRESS 



FlfRPOSE 



NATIONAL MODEL 



PUBLICATIONS 



,70001 Ltd. ^ 
National Office • 
Robscott Building 
151 Chestntrt Hill Road 
Newark, Delaware f 9711 

To assist and motivate young people to obtain and retain 
unsubsidized employment in the private sector, primarily in 
distributive occupation^. To provide preemployment train- 
ing, job placement assistance, career education, motiva- 
tional activities, and help in preparing them for the G.E.D. ^ 

The hatio'liiil^rabdel evolved from a pilot project initiated in 
1969 th-rough a grant from the Thom McAn Company to the 
Distributive Education Clubs of America. 70001 Ltd. was 
forrhed in 1976 as an independent, nonprofit corporation 
and provides technical assistance and ^ervicesMin areas 
such as preemployment training, Job placement, and youth 
organization activities) to local 70001 programs throughout 
the country. 

Going Places! (magazine); Update (fiewSletter); periodic pro- 
gress reports. * ^ , 



TOTAL ENROLLMENT 



FUNDING SOURCE 



For the sixteen-month period that ended July 1, 1978. 
/ enrollment totaled 4,000 and: 3,000 were placed in j6bsl;>y 

thirty-five pFograms in sixteen states. » • 

Currently 70001 Ltd. is funded at^the natTWtal leiJel'through , 
a contract with the Department of Labor and by service 
fees. Local programs generally are administered;afhd funded 
locally, most often through CETA. 



POPULATION SERVED 



SELECTION PROCEDURE 



PLACEMENT PROCESS 



Participants, called associateC^re disadvantaged high 
school dropuots age sixteen to twenty-two. — 

^ ■ ■ 

Associates are referred by school counselors, juvenile 
justice agencies, social agencies, and CE^T^. and are 
recruited through peers and news media.^^ 

Goordinatuib work with employers to develop unsubsidized 
job openings in the private sector and work with associates 
to help them select those jobs most appropriate to the 
individuars abilities i^nd interests. 



PAY 



tiiipiuyoio tjdiy U\ti a&sooates standard, entry-level wages, 
which averageo $2 83 an hour for the sixtpen-month period 
endiruj 1, 1978 



HovlowoU by Jorry jbu^/u 



TIME AT WORK/' 
LEARNING SITE 



GRADUATION CREDIT 



EVALUATIO^^ OF 
PARTICIPANTS 



COST 



Associates may remain at their jobs indefinitely, however, 
full- and part-time jobs are available. 

Associates are not enrolled in school, thus do not receive 
credit for work experience. They study tp passf the high 
school equivalency exam. 



The coordinator monitors associates in three basic areas: 
progress in preemployment training, progress towards 
GiE.D., and progress on the job. 

Wages are unsybsidized and ar6 paid' by the private sector 
empioyer. This is a fac^r. contributing tO TOUhl's lower, 
operating costs. The direct cost of $1,209 per job placement 
compares favorably to the $3,761 national average for CETA 
Titte I programs. , ' 



SUPERVISION AT 
COMMUNITY SITE 



BUSINESS, LABOR, 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
IN PROGRAM POLICY MAKFNG 



ORIENTATION FOR 
' New Coordinator: 



Enrollees 



Program staff supervises associates at program site during 
plirtreipation in preemployment training. G.E.'D. preparation, 
and youth activities. On-the-job supervision is provided by 
this department manager. The program coordinator visits 
thq job site weekly. ^ / 



bach local project has an advisory council composed of 
leaders from the public and private sectors who consult 
With staff, often work'directly with associates, help identify 
and meet community needs, and generate community and 
employer support of the program. Support groups on the 
national level include the Business land Congressional 
Associates of 70001 LtcT^ ' ' 



New cooidiDdlois are sent to the naiiunal office for a 
three-day orientation 

At) cfbiociciie ocicji.iauon of Up tQ three weeks precedes j 
placement 




On-the-Job Supervidui^ 



(.wv>i Jhiuloto v^juiii i^uieiiiial employers inUiviJually at the 
job i^\ib 



COORDIt^ATION Wlfn 
CLASSROOM INSTRUC i u>i. 



u . luriiify uJoillv/nal irali.irjg weedt which are addressed 
di.Hfuj ijftof hours in^trin^llori with trie associate. 



REAL WORK CREDIT FOR 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 

PROGRAM (SlUIDELINES 



LEGAL PROBLEMS 



TRANSPORTATFbN TO 
JOB SITE . 



FOLLOW-UP STUDi^ 



COMMENTS 




I office of 70001 



None 

Guidelines are available from the 
Ltd. 



In ^ome states, associates cannot attempt the G.E.D. exam 
until thev are nineteen,. or uhtil their high sclTOol glass has 
graduated. 



Generally, associates are responsible for their own tra/.. 
portalion. transportation problems are copsidered befor 
placement Is determmed. Some local program^ havw 
van? to help provide transportation.. ) 

aN976 stady of 70001 graduates showed that 75 percent 
were employed or furthering their education; 91 percent^of 
those w'orking were in full-time jobs; 30 percent were in 
som^ form of higher education. Results of a second 
follow-up study will be available in the fall of 1978. 

70001 Is the only employment and training program with its 
own youth organization as a motivational component. The 
youth organization (W001 Career Association) initiates 
humerous social, community and educational activities. 
Local, regidhal and national seminars enable associates to 
compete in woPk-related skilly, such as job interview, 
effective selling, human relations, decision making, oral 
communications, and cashiering. 



I 



progrAm-address 



PURPOSE 
NATIONAL MODEL 



PUBLICATIONS 
TOTAL ENR0LLMEN1' 



FUNDING SOURCE 



POPULATIOI» SERVED 



ELECTION PROCEDURE 



PLACEMENT PROCESS 



PAY 

TIME AT WORK/ 
LEARNtNG SITE 

} 

GRADUATION CRbUn 



EVALUATION Ot 
PARTICIPANTS 




ABSTRACT 34 



Skyline Career Development .Center 
.777 Forney Road 
Dallas,- Texas 75227 . 

. / 

Skyline is a multi-purpose facility which prbvides maximum 
educational opportunities to the citizens of the Dallas 
Independent School District. 

Skyline was recognized by the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education as a national modeMn 1973. 

Skyline Career Development Cenfer published by Dallas I ndt^- 
pendent School District. 

Two hundred to 300 students participate. in the on-the-job 
training component of the Career Development Certter 
Program. During the course of their high school eScperienqp 
60 percent of the Center's 2,000 students participate in the " 
on-the-job training option. ^ / 

The program is funded by the'Dallas Independent School 
District\ind through vocational education monies. 

Any student in the Dallas Independent School District may 
enroll at the Skyline Career Center and opt to participate in. 
on-the-)^b training. 

Participants are graduates of skill training modules in fields 
such as computer programming or electronics. After having 
completed the skill training component, a student self- 
selects the on-the-job training experience. 

Job site placement is based upon training level achieved 
on-the-job training positions available, and instructor's^^ 
recommendations of specific students. 

Pear tioipctritd are usually paid 



oiujui.ta wuiK iiuots l^ouitt <J^V (eilhoi 8;00dni to 11.00 
a TO. or 1 00 p <n to 4:00 p m ) for nine weeks. 

L>UiOonij uio jjlv/on ..loslU \i\ iji mollUH With llioii 

tralnlncj i^ruC^.'anj 



ERIC 



COST 



Initially the Career Development Certter was morp expend 
sive due \o equipment costs, but ongoing expenses are 
approximately the same as thdse of a typical high school. 



SUPERVISION AT 
COMMUNITY. SITE 

BUSlNEi^. LABOR. 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
IN PROGRAM POLICY MAKING 



Conducted by site personnel and periodical visits by the 
school coordinator. , 



Cluster coordinators maintain close contact with local 
htjslness and l;ihnr l^;iders in their i^esoective fields. 



New Coordina* 



Enrollees 



) On^the-Job Supervis 



COORDINATION WITH 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCT!, i 



REAL WORK CREDIT FOR 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 



PROGRAM GUIDELINES 

LEpAL PROBLEMS 

TRANSPORTATION TO 
JQBS1TE 

FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 



i 



£>.ipervlslonf 



, h ^andlda^^^st 
, '\eiit liatning package, this 
I , if iiA alv^ hours to completei and 
s fi ^ \\ 1 .iiMvi€W skills, Btc, 

> ' ' ^ 

.^'ad pmoiiis, and, administration staff provide 



The on-the-job tVaining experiences culminate two years of 
sktu training in the field of placement, . 



Many students bjBCome employed asa^sult of work 
recotds established during bn-therjob trairiing. 



Guidelines vary from cluster to cluster. 
Ttiere have been no legal problems. 



biwoiioo^ twiksi provide their own transportation. At times 
this restricts placement options. ■ 

hoii»jw up atudles are being conducted bn a one-?to-flve- 
year Cycle with involvement from the Texas Education 
Agenpy. the Research and Development Department of the 
Dallas litdependent School District, and rfistructors of the 
involved programs 



COMMENTS 
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P^IOGRAM-ADDRESS 



JPURPOSE \ 

» > 
NATIONAL MODEL 



PUBLICATIONS 



Student Apprenticeship PrograrrK . * • 

Enterprise for High School Studentis ^ ^' • 

1948 Pacific ^venue 

San Francisco, Califorrila 94109 , c • . 

To place talented'high* school students in professional 
apprenticeships. ' . - .. v^.. 

The Apprenticeships ni Career Exploration apd the Medical 
Apprenticeship Prog/am are among many experiential 
options developed W Enterprise for High School Students, 
a voluntee^lllll^^ in San Francisco. 

A brochure,, 4pprenf/ces/7/ps in Career Exploratiop, is 
available' ^ 



TOTAL EI4RQLLMENT 



r^UNDING SOURCE 



POPULATION SERVED 



SELECTION PROCEDUHt 



PLACEMENT PROGESb 



PAY 



\f ifty-five students participate^nually irl the spring semes- 
^ ter Apprenticeships in CareerExploration (ACE) program. 
Apaproximately Jorty students take part in the summer 
.Medical Apprenticeship Program. 

The piogram is financially supported by tfija Junior League 
of San Francisco, Inc. 

Participants are highly motivated, academically talented, 
higij school juniors and seniors from public, private, and 
parochl^al schools in San Francisco. 

Last year 153 af^dents applied for ACE. After screening by 
a rev^W w go fmifttee. 55 were selected based on potential 
and strength of career interest. One hundred eighty-five 
applied for the summer medical apprenticeships. After 
screening and interviews, 43 werB accepted. 

biiiulleeb dte referred to participating professionals in their 
respective fields of interest. Final assignment is made based 
on interviews between students and these professionals. 

Mdi iioipaiiib ttic hoi paid biudents participating in the 
Medical Apprenticeship prograrn receive a $400 grant upon 
ootnpletitjg the program 



TIME AT WORK/ 
LEARNING SITE 



• wE , ... i i. I, \ Iv . i^. twn hwiM u per wtioK aftei 

5^;li0>l tjunny (In spiii.g tan^estw-r AAeUical apprentice^ 
wutK K/fly houi6 weekly for seven weeks during the 



Silt) M. iCI 



Hevlewed by I lnJa . * . 



•■ •■ .'.'V . 



Many students receive graduation credit from their home 
high sfchobls. ^ 

Students are evaluated by their professional-mentors. 

The cbst Is In time Invested by . professlonir mentors rather 
than dollars. 



^ SUPERVISION AT 
CQMMUNiTY SITE 



BUSINESS, LABOR, 
COMMUNI# INVOLVEMENT 
IN PROGRAM POLICY MAKING 



ORIENTATION POR: 
New Coordiniitors 

Enrollees 



' "bn-the-Job Supervisors 

' COORDINATION WITH 

CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 



REAL WORK bREOft ^R 
EXPERlENtiif^L LEARNING 
ACTIVITtES • ' 



- PROGRAM GUIDELINES 



■r ■> 



t£GAL PROBLEM^. 

' i' ^' 

TRANSPORTATION TO" ^ 
JOB SITE , 

-, ■ • ■ • «» 

roLLbw<^Up Studies 



t COMMENTS 



Mentcfcis supervise apprentices, they assign and review 
• tasks, monitor independent research projects, and advise 
the student regarding further training. 



Supervisors are polled regularly and their feedback is 
consid^rd a program policy is established. y 



Enterprise for High School Studertts trains th.e volunteers 
who run the program. 

A grdup orientation is conducted by the coordinator at the *- 
beginning of each apprenticeship program. 

Supervisors ma^meet with stgff iT requestefd to dQgign 
apprentideship/ , 



There is a "teacher of record" attach sqhool-respbnsible 
for granting Credit. Interns me0t|?S[^*3'^jii in small group 
seminars with an adyisor to discCi^s appVenticeship 
experiencete. . / 



Students ,Qftft£Liecelve employment oppiortiJriities based on 



recommdn 




from ACE supervisors. 



^ D^dription of goals and bpecational procedures is 
•avaiJable. " — . , ^- . 

one \ 



Ehrollee? provrde' their ovyh transportation. 

Students, supervisors, and advisors complete an evaluation 
questionnaire at the end of each pr^ram. A follow-up 
study is done after three y^ars. > ^ 

. . ■ . : ^ . . . 
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PRtNSlRAM-ADORESS 



.'PURPOSE ^ • 

NATJdNAL MODEL 



PUBLICATIONS 



TOTAL, ENROLLMENT 

' y ^ ■ ' 

FUI^DING SOURCE 
POPULATJON SERVED 

SE^CTION 'pR'OCEDURE 
PLACEMENTsPROCES;^ , 



iAy , 

TIME AT WORK/ 
LEARNING SITE 



GRADUATION CREDIT \ 



EVALUATION OF 
PARTICIPANTS 



ABSTRACT 36 

Vocational Exploration Program |p ^ 
Natior\al Alliance of Business 
.380 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 

To educate needy youngsters about the realities of work. 

The national model was piloted in 1976^ by The National ^ 
Alliance of Business and the AFL-CIO Human Resources 
Development'lnstitute (HRDI) for the Department of Labor. 
The Ne.w York program is described below. j ' ^ 

The 1977\ocational Education Program^A Lesson in Work 
Education by Irving Lipkowitz of the Public Education, ^ 
Association; " - — — - ^ : -- - - 

One hundred thirty earollees 'participated in the^New York 
Vocational' Exploration Program in 1977. * 

The Vdcational Exploration Program is funded by the 
Department of Labor und6r Title fll, CETA. 

■ ■ H' 

Economically disadvantaged eleventh and twelfth graders 
with no prior exposure to business are eligible for the ^ ■ 
program. ' , . 

The Cooperative Education Bureau of the Board of 
-Education selects and scfeens students. 

In the -summer of T977, students were assigned at random 
to ten unitfe which were'in turn assigned to three firm 
cigsters. One group of ten was placed with one employer in. 
entryrlevel jobs. • 

Pstrticipants reserve mininium wage, • ' 



Program lasted four weeks. Student groups of ten rotated 
though four, one-week experiences with four firms, spend- 
ing six'hours per day at the site. One group of ten spent 
eight weeks with one employer, m entry-level job|,and 
^eekly seminars. 

None » 



Company and program coordinators evalua[ted participants. 



Reviewed by Irving Lipowitz and Mary Bohen 



opst 



COMKIHJI^iTY SITE 



BUSINESS, LABOR, * . 

coNniiiUNiTy involvement 

IN f^njOGi'RAM POLICY MAKINQ 



miENTATlON FOR: 

New Coordinators/ 
On-the-Jeb Supervisors 



Enrollees 



COORDINATION WITH 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 



Employers are relmbu^:s^d by Department of Labor for 
student salaries! and other pro^jram related expenses. Major 
expense for employers Was in time required to orient and 
trafn particioknts. 

One coorxiinator supervised^ group of ten enrollees at each 
job site. ' ^ 



Fiileeh empioyer/s)jt?contractorsirofn thirteen private firms, 
^ one union, and one agency organized the on-site experien- 
ces witN technicai support fromlil^ional Alliance of 



jBusiness an<J AFL-CIO. 




Program orientation vyas provided, by NAB/HRDi before the 
students' schedule began. 

• - ' ■ . • 

Firms pVovided extensive orientation. 'SuIdePthrfequested 
les^ orientation, more vyorl<. 



> 



None 



REAL WORK CREDIT FOR 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 



It is doubtful that work credit will 6e jiiveh $s most 
enrollees wereiobserving and learning rather'thap doing 
actual worl<. , . • ' 



PROGRAM GUIDELINES 



LEGAL PRoIlImS 



Vocational Exploration Program youngsters mayTnot be 
pladed in roles which augment employer profits or services, 
violate health and safety regulations, dispjace members of 
the existing worl<force. or prevent the hiring of new or laid 
off workers. . ■ 

There have been no legal probfems. * 



TRANSPORTATION TO 
JOB SITE 



Bus or subway fare provided. 



FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 



P^^ents, coordinators, business people aad^students reacted 
\favorabiy to the Vocational Exploration Program survey, but 
all agreed that the program should include more actual 
work. Involvement was top passive. Coordinators were 
. especially vehement on this point. . 



COMMENTS 



The program design was altered in 1978 to provide more 
actual work. Academic credit is being discussed with the 
Board of Education. " • 
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PROdRAM-ADDRESS 



: NATIONAL^ MODEL 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT 
. \ FUNDING SOUBCTE 



POPULATION SERVED 



SEIrECTIdH^PROCEDURE 

PLACEMENT PROCESS 
PAY 

TIME AT WOR^ • 
LEARNING SITE 



GRADUATION CREDIT 

EVALUATION OF 
PARtlCIPANTS 



COST 



TT" 



Walkabout " . ^ • 

P.utnam/Nortliern Westchester BOCES 
Yorktowh Heights, New York 10598 

To improve ^eif-conceptlthrough the develppment and 
exerci^/of lifelong probfem-solving skiljs. 

Walkabout as developed by Phi Delta Ka°ppa. 

■ ■' . ' ■ ' ■'• . •■ 

Walkabout: Exploring Nei^ Paths to Adulthoocj published by 
Phi Delta Kappa. ^ 

Twenty-five, students participated in 1978-79. ^^ 

The WallTaBo^is currently funded by a'Tjtle.lV^Grant7By 
the Rockefeller Family Fund, and 6y fhe. local school , 
districtSs,, 



A repent New York State study indicated that 2$ percerit of 
high school seniors needed only an English credit to . ' 
/graduate. Thus, the program was designed far bright 
students who were motivated to work, but were bored with 
the traditional approach to education. « 



Students apply and are selected through an interview 
"process. ' > ' . ' >^ 

N/A ' ' 



Participants areiQCt paid 



of lees a 



Enrdllees are involved at a community site for nine weeks, 
five hours per day, four days per weStrT^hey also * 
participate at a community service site in lieu of two full 
weeks of school. ^ \ 

Students receive credit prorated at 1^0 hours p^r one credit. 



n 



The community resourcfe, the program advisor, and the 
student cooperatively assess student gfowth. A pass/incoV" 
plete grading systerfi is used. . ' 

With thirty students and three staff members, the program 
maintains the same cos< per student as^standard high 
school programs in Westchester County, 



Reviewed by Peter Copen 
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SUPERVISION AT 

COMliUI^IT^^^^^ 



BUSINESS, LABdR, 
iBOMMUflitir li^VbLVEMENT 
IN PR()dRAM>p6LtCY MAKI 



JdRlElNl'ATION FOR: 
' ^ N«W Coordinators 

Enroilees ' 

On-the-Job Supervisors 

V • ■ - 

COORDINATION WITH 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCII 



REAL yifORk CREDIT 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
AQTIVraES ' - 



T 




PRQdIIAM GUIDELINES 



LEGAL PROBLEMS 

TRAN^RTATION TO 
JQB-SITp 

FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 
COMR^NTS 



The community resoucce person supervises students on the 
lob. 



. / 



None 



lS 




V 



'Some work site experiences are coordinated with 
academics. 



The work eKperiehcp makes students more credible to ^ 
potential employers. Some credit has-been given towards 
college degrees. ^ 

A set of clear guideline^ exists for the ipterRship component 



of the Walkabout. 



There have been no legql problemslBOCES supplies a 
leftenndicating coverage. V 



Students provide their own transportation'. » 
Non6 . ' 

The career internship is one of five activity components of 
the Walkabout.^ 



Wilderness 
Academics 
Career Internship 
*Coramunity Service 
Presentation ^. 



f 



5 weeks 
19 weeks 
9 weeks 
2 we^ks 
1 week 



Actual weeks of school 



36 Weeks 



PROGRAM-ADDRESS 



PURPOSE 



«NATIONAL°MODEL 



PUBLICATIONS 



TOTAL ENROLLMENT 



FUSING SOURCE 



POPULATION SERVED 



SELECTIOfi PROCEDURE 



PLACEMENT PROCESS . 



PAY 

TIME AT WORK/ 
LEARNING SITE 
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Worcester Area Career Education Consortium 
Suite 350, Mechanics Tower 

Worcester, Massachusetts 01608 .. . . . 

* ^ . ■ 

To operatlonalize the assertion that: every high school 
student in the Worcester area should*hav6 the opportunity 
to participate in some form of field experience education 
(F^) before graduation, and ail segments of.thje comrtiun- - 
ity (parents, business, labor^ goyernpnent and agency 
personnel, etc.) should be involved in the educational 
process. # , 

Centralized community resource clearinghouses designed / r 
to coordinatefieldexperiencwdocatlon"^^ 
states. . ■ ^ ' 

■ ■•■■/ ■ • 

Po//cy Recommendatfqns of the Worcester Career Education 
Cor)sortium is availabfe at the^nsortium office. L_, : 



The program provides supportiservices for 300 students 
from public andl'parochial schools engfaged in out-of- 
clafssroom learning experiences. 

The project is funded by the Department of Labpr through 
National Manpower Institute, and the locak^pETA office. 

In providing support to already existing programs, most 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors, both males and females, 
have been served: Individual students assigned by guidance 
counselors have had special interests. They were either very 
well prepared and looking for a specialization or were in 
need of special entry positions anch support. ' * ^ 

Assignments are macje through prei^i§tin"g^ogriam^^ ; 
^elor referral: . "^^ ■• 

'Placement involves matching student interest with pverSOO 
participating sites. 

i ' ' ■ ■ 

Students are not paid for'their experiences. 

This is determined on an individual or programmatic basis. 



Reviewed by Deborah Knox 
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EVALUATibN OF 

pAIiticip^ts 



COST 

SUPERVISION AT 
COK^MUNITY SITE 

BUSINESS, LABOR, 
"COWpjNITrrNVDLVEMENT 
IN PROGRAM POLICY MAKING 



High schoohflraduation credit is avyftirded if the. student is 
venrolled in apArmal program. One to two credits rhay be . 
awarded depending on amount of time spent on site. 



Individual program operators evaluate student^ basecf on 
program objectives. The consortium will als^eyaluate 
students starting September 1978. 

There are no direct costs at this point. 



School personnel are responsible for monitoring. 



The policy recommScdations of ttie FEE program ihvblved a 
variety of Interest groups, and they continue to be involved 
as* the" program is eValuate.d and new directions identified. 
Individual school programs may or may not have this 
involvement. 



ORIENTATION FOR: 
New Coordinators 

Enroliees 

On-the-Job Supervisors 



COORDINATION WITH 
CLASSetOOM INSTRUCTION 



OrientatioWsessions will be held for educational personnel 
on how the FEE program, operated through the clearing- 
house, can support them. 

Students are individually oriented to specific job sites by 
counselors and supervisors. - • * , 

Orientation takes place when supervisors agree to partici- 
pate in a F€E program; specifics are haigHled as they arise. 



Orientation sessions provided will encourage teachers to 
make these out-of-classnj^pm experiences an integral part of 
the curriculum. 



REAL WQRK CREDIT FOR 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES,' 

PROGRAM GUIDELINES 



LEGAL PROBLEMS 



Work, credit is granted in most cases. 

Guidelines are Jn preparation now and wi 
September or October of t978. 



be available iri 



There is a minimal age requirement of sixteen in hazardous 
aceas. Generalizecl rule that no work performed by a student 
can result in "profit" to organization has also presented . 
problems. 



If transportation is the responsibility of thfe school, bus 
.passes are git^en. If transportation is not the responsibility 
of the school, individuals provide their own trahspbrtation 

Evaluation results will be available in September. 
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PRoilRAMiADDRESi 



PURPOSE 

NATIONAL MODEL 

PUBLICATIONS ' ~^ 
IV TOTAL ENROLLMENT 

IDING SOURCE 
POPULATION iSERVEb 

SELECTION PROCEDURE 



PLACEMENT PROCESS 



Youth Eoiplbyment and Training Program , ^ 
Chicago Public Schools • ; . ; ' ' 

Room 1122 ' ' / : . 

228 North LaSjille. 
Chicago. Illinois ' 

To help students develop employability skifls, ar^^j^attitudes 
through work experience to which they woijid normally not 
have access due to a locally depressed labor market. 

The national model is described in the Youth Employment 
and Demonstration Pr^cts Act— CETA Title III— C. 



PAY 



^ None ^ 

Since the program's inception, in January 1978, 675 youth' 
have been employed. The program will be expanded in the 
fall of 1978. 

The program is funded by the U.S. Department of 
Labor— CETA Title III 3. 

P^^dPl^ts are in-school youth, age.sixteen toQighteen,^ 
from families below the 85 percent level of the !<^er living 
standard income. Most are juniors or seniors. ^ 

.* . ■ . 0k 

Enrollment quotas are allocated ta"each high school In the 
district. High school staffs , screen ahd recommend candi- 
dates. Enough stunts apply to'fill twice the current 
ahocati(&rt. 

'Placelnent site recruitment occurs after participants are 
selected. Sf^^eS'SS^recf^si^m 'in response 1o students' 
expressedcareer interests and transportation conpidera- 
tio^rsTStudents are employed in the private sector. 

^Students are paid at least minimum wage. 



TIME AT WORK/ 
LEARNING SITE 



GRADUATION CREDIT 



StUiglents attend school half a day and work half a day over 
4he course'of one year. Most arrange their. schedules so that 
'they essentially work during late afternoon or morning 
^hall slots. 

Students do not receive credit. ; " J 



Reviewed by^Don NeWberg 




EVAkUATlONOF 
'PARtlGIPANtS 



COST 



4, 



SUPERVISION AT 
COImMUNITY SITE 

BUSINESS, labor; 
COMMUMITY INVOLVEMENT 
IN PROGRAM POLICY MAKING 



ORIENTATION FOR: 
New Coordinators 

Enrollcies ' / 

On-the-Job Supervisors 



COOROfNATION WITH 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 



real work credit for 
experiertiaI learning 
activities 

program guidelines 



LEGAL PROBLEMS 

TRANSPORTATION TO 
JOB SITE ' 



FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 



None ' . 

Private seQtor employers are reimbursed foY studen^salarfes- 
with Youth Employment monies from DOL. 



Students are supervised by private sector employers. 



The Chicago School Board has a standing Advisory Council 
for Career and Vocational Education composed of business, 
labor, and community leaders in Chicago, This board ^ 
advises the Youth .Employment_andJr-raining-Prograin.^ 1^ 



Ongoing inservice programs are available for neW program 
supervisors. , \ 

Enrollees are oriented by their training by supervisors two 
hours daily durlng^the first week of program participation. 

Site. supervisors ire individually oirfehted to the prografn by 
visiting program coordinators, 

. ' /V . ■ • ^ ■ 

Counselors and^work experience personnel conduct 

monthly employmertt seminars at the hjih school. These 

sessions are often attended by nonpartlapants interested in 

•how to go about getting and holding a job. 



Students' job site activity is pure work experience. 

• L 

The Depahment of Labor disseminates a formal set of 
guidelinofe for program administration. 

None 



Enrollees generajly use public transportatjori.or walk to the 
job site. , s , • 

'None yet. ^ * 
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PRCVBRAM-ADDRESS 



PURPOSE 



NATIONAL MODEL 
PUBLicATIONS 

■ ■ V 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT 

'funding SOURCE 
POPULATION SERVED 

SELECTION PROCEDURE 



PLAciilNT PROCESS 



■5 

PAY 



TIME AX WORK/ 
LEARNINp SITE 



GrtADUATIOrf CREDIT 



ABSTRACT^ 



YoQth Conservation Corps 
'^^^ Washington^ 



To provide summer employment and training and environ- 
mental awareness for youth ages fifteer^ to eighteen. The 
program stresses work, learning, environmental awareness. ^ 
and social awareness. Today camps are*' sponsored by the 
five branches of the Department of the Interior: National ' 
Park Service^ish and Wildlife Management, Land Manage- 
ment, Reclamation and Indian Affairs. In 1979, forty-four ^ 
camps will operate in the state of Washington alone. 

« * 

A p^lot project was conducted at Mt. Rainier in 1971-72. ' 

• - < 

Department of Interior's Annual Report— Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps -1977, 

ApproJdmately thirty-f^ve to fqrty young people will partici- 
pate in'the Mt. Rainier camp in the summer' of 1979. 

The program is funded by the Departmerit of th^ Interior 

Participants are Washington residents, twenty males and . 
^enty females^age fifteen through eighteen, fenrolleels 
repr^^t all levels of income and academic j^tatus. 

Applicaiions are cirpulated throughout the state in late 
winter and in the spring. The Stat6/Employment Security 
Department randomly draws names of participants from the 
large pool of applicants. 

♦ 

Selected erirollees are randomly assigned to the various 
camps. 

Participants are paid approximately $900 plus room and \^ 
board for the eight-week session. ^ 



Parrticipants^rk eight hours per day. They are divided into 
- five crews^of eight workers e^ctT. These crews rotate 
through approximately seven projects, depending on needs 
in the park during any given summer 

The grantinjg of credit is determined by participants' home 
schools. Up to three quarter credits have been given for 
work e)jp^f^^i5l!^^^^^^ education respec- 

tively. tloHeg^ credit is available through some programs. 
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EVA^UAtidNOF 
PARTiCiiPANTS 



COST 



icipants,are evaluated by a staff of thirteen supervisors 
from George Williams College. The YCC program has beeri' 
subcontracted to the Department of Ecology at the college. 

The program costs approximately $2,000 per enrollee, 
including enrollee's salary, board and rbom, and 
supervision. 



SUPERVISION AT 
COMIUIiJNiTY,SiTE 



Employees are supervised by the ecology students from 
George Williams College, who act as cr6w leaders and 
ecology instructors. 



»BllSiNESS, LABOR. ' __ 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
IN PROGRAM POLICY MAKING 



Longmire, Washington is a village surfounded by Mt. 
Rainier National Par|:The communityjabor and business 
sectors are^embodi^d in the park service. Program and park 
service perisonnel work together bn a daily Vasis. 



ORIENTATION FOR: 
New Coordihators 



Enrolleeft 



> \ 



All key staff of the Departrhent of Interior Vouth Conserva- 
tion Corps (YCC) attend regional orientation programs 
'qonducted each spring. 

Enrollees are oriented by staff at the residential camp. The 
orlentati6n includes an eight-hour first aid course and 
instruction in work safet;^^ 



On-the-Job Supervisons 

COORDINATION WITH 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTJON 



REAL WORK CREOil^OR 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 



Superyisors are trpjried by George Williams College.^ 

Tailgate sessions in safety ^nd skill' development are 
conducted daily at the worksites. Vhe staff is committed to 
integrating ecological concepts inta the work component. 
Park servicjJ personnetprovide appropriate skill training in 
carpentry.^orticulture, painting, etc. 



Some program alumni»have gone on to work in various 
resource agencies and state and national parks based on 
experience gained through the YCC. 



PROGRAM GUIDEUNES* 



Available on request. 



LEGAL PROBLEMS 



Camp directors abide by the Department of Cabor's/ulj^gs 
on child labor espe.cially as it relates'to heavy equipment 
operation, 
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traMsportation to 

JOB SITE * 



^nrollees live in small cabins and a dormitory in the park. 
They are transported to work sites in park service . ' 
vehicles— or they pacl^ into some sites. 



FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 
COMMENTS 



See "Publications." 
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Pljblicatlons 



X i 0{ 



*X 



Graduation , 
Credit for 
work Site ^ 
Activities 



Guideliifes 
Adviaory Gouhcli 



X X 



Acacfeniic , 
Course Credit 



Career Orieot a- 
tion Seminars 



.01 



Privately, 
Sponsored 



Population Served 
Low Income 



Out of School 
Jouth 



Secondary 

' ^ostsecondary 

Hours of Work 
Per Week 



X 



r 



Number 
Enrolled 
Per Year 



24 



I I 
CO ^ 



40 



b 

0. t- 

I :l 
0 I 

in 0 

CD a^ 



41J 



20 



,40 



20 



20 



32 



40 



■of. 

0 

0 

yO 

I, 
Z 



40 



15 



IS 



.40 



,20 



10 



40 



15 



20 



20 



X ".program incor^iordUtf o/i4..nurit, 
/ « policy varies 



N • totdl for n<ition<il program 
S - total for state prograw 
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PUBLICAtlONSOF , ' 
,a .THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL EDUCAtJOI^ ' " 

ON. EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION 

. ' " •■ ' ^ 

' . Products Resulting trgin this Project 

• ExperieWtlal Education Policy GuideJines RD 160 



• ButJ^ Me It'Wouldh't Work: Implicathns of the ^ 
Ex^S^fe'ritikl Education Guidelines ,. 



IN 165 



• Experiential Education: A Primer on Programs,. IN 162 

• Experiential Education is the Workplace: An Ahnotated Bibliography : BB 147 

Other National Qenter Products 

, • The Current Status of Assossing Experiefidal Education Programs ' IN 163 

• Assessing Experieotial Learning in (jareer Education 

• .Perspectiyei^^n Investigating the Consequences^Experiential Education 



.Tv.... IN 164 

• Evaluation of the Executive High School Internships Program , RD 159 

. / \Nork Experience and Academic Cckdii: Issues and (igncerns 



National Center Sjiudlei^ Iri Prpgr^ess 



• A Typology of Experiential^ducation Programs - 

• Collaboratiori in Experiential Education: A Profile of Expectations 

• Experiential EducsiJion and Adult Haiti As:>umption 



• Success Factors if'^ Experieniial tJn<.atiun ^ 

• Program Culture: huplicdiiunti iot 

• Experiential Educdiion anj Metemiun u( UMuii^tjianuft:fi> 



FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 



* Tot>rcl6r any oF tliu <xi,o\jo p/odu* u Oi iw »c».,ci\/c' lujtlici ihIv/i *riuOuM about 
the ^tudfes, plecise corUdci. 
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